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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


There is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUCH'S 
PYRETIG SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the System, ‘Acta on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
I gestion, and Keep. the Bowels in Perfeet Order 


Administered with a litthe LaMPLouGH’s Lane Fruit Syrur, it forms the most 
delicious ti irst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE IT, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d,, 4s. 6d., Ils., and 2ls. each. 

Of all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd., 118, Holborn; 134, Cheapside; 9a. Old 
Broad St.; 42, Fenchurch St.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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Gold Medals. Paris, 1878:1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


OCTOBER, 1899. 


Outsiders. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE CREMATION OF COLONEL CALVERLEY.’ 


Carter X, 


ORD WRENTHAM very gladly provided a mount for Miss 
Audley, and on Thursday, the day following that on which 
Mr. Oxenhope hunted, there was another meet within reach. It 
was a different pack of hounds, and further off than Granby Gate, 
but quite practicable. The early start did not trouble either 
Miss Audley or Roger. They breakfasted together alone; for the 
shooting was all in the park to-day, and did not begin till late; 
so the shooters were to breakfast with the ladies. 

The breakfast for Mildred and Mr. Oxenhope was not laid in 
the dining-room, but in a small and cosy library, much less 
imposing but much more comfortable. 

Miss Audley poured out the tea, and Roger cut the bread 
and carved the pheasant. It felt very conjugal, and the young 
woman was almost embarrassed. But they were both in good 
spirits. 

“Tf they have given me half as good a mount as I had 
yesterday,” says Oxenhope, “I shall be content.” 

“T hope I shan’t be éoo stiff,” is the aspiration of Miss Audley. 
“ |’ve had very little riding lately.” 

They eat and drink with matter-of-fact intimacy. 

“More tea, please. A bit more pheasant? Aren’t you glad 
you've got a holiday? Much better jumping out of doors on a 
horse’s back than indoors with all those women jumping on you, 
or wanting to!” 

Mildred laughs. 

He surveys her with explicitly approving eyes. Her habit is 
nearly new and suits her better than any dress he has seen 
her in. He likes a neat style in female adornment, and does 
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not appreciate the heterogeneous confusions of contemporary 
splendour. 

“Tt’s the first time in all my life,” he observes with complacence, 
“that I’ve gone out with a lady under my wing.” 

“Really. Under which wing? I can’t see her... Oh, you 
mean me! You're very kind, but I am under my own wing. 
Dismiss from your mind all idea of responsibility on my account. 
If I break my neck they won’t hang you for it.” 

He laughs. 

“They might if they liked,” he says cheerfully ; “ under those 
gloomy circumstances I would not even wish to survive.” 

Miss Audley’s neck somehow does not look like breaking. 

Presently their cosy meal is finished and the hacks are brought 
to the door. They are each given a silver sandwich-box and a 
flask ornamented with a W and an earl’s coronet. 

“May I smoke?” he inquires presently. He has made a show 
of assisting the lady to mount, and has regretted to find how 
little assistance she wanted. All the same he knew she would 
not. He feels quite sure that she can ride. It is a delicious 
morning; not, of course, as a summer morning is delicious; but 
with the pale brightness of the winter. The air has just the 
faintest hint of frost in it; the low sun looms ruddy in a haze 
of golden-grey ; the grass is spread with a silver web, diamond- 
sparkled. 

Roger sniffs around contentedly. They pass out of the park 
and along the ringing highway. 

“Don’t they set their feet down nicely, eh?” he says 
admiringly. 

She nods. 

“Tt has its advantages—being rich,” she adventures sagely. 

“Qh, no doubt,” he admits very handsomely. 


Plink, plang, plink, plang, plink-plink, plang, plink, say the 
horses’ metalled feet upon the metalled road. They meet a 
labourer, who turns to look after them. He sighs a bit and 
goes on his way; he, too, thinking, perhaps, that wealth has, 
as it would seem, certain compensations. 

Mildred says so. 

“... to him we no doubt appear very rich,” she says, half sadly. 

“How deceitful are appearances!” begins her companion; 
then some echo of her voice makes him turn his head to look 
at her, 

“Ah,” he says, “I see you are not joking. I beg your 
pardon.” 
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She likes him for saying that; he would not gibe, she sees, 
at such a thought as hers. 

“T think,” she says, “that riding out like this—to spend the 
long day in our pleasure—and meeting a man like that, whose 
days are so different ... it seems to me sad ina way. Why are 
we thus, and he thus?” 

Roger tells himself frankly that he is glad it is they who are 
“thus.” But outwardly he is silent. 

“We seem to have all the pleasure,” she adds, half guiltily. 

Mr. Drake would have reminded her that the rustic they had 
met would probably possess no higher conception of pleasure 
than that of getting drunk. But, as has been before observed, 
Roger was not at all like Mr. Drake; and he did not even himself 
remember this. 

For a bit they rode in silence; then the girl harked back again 
to her thought. 

“Tt is odd,” she says; “just now I was comparing our lot to 
that of a man like Lord Wrentham, who seemed to have every- 
thing. And now we are feeling guilty that it is we who have 
so much.” 

“T am not very clever at analysis of rights and wrongs,” he 
answers sturdily ; “but it seems to me that what one has to do 
is to take our luck whatever it is: if it’s bad, try and make it 
better; if it won't get better, to do the best one can with it as 
it stands. And bad or good, to remember that someone else’s is 
no doubt worse, and do them a decent turn if one gets the 
chance.” 

“T think,” she answers, looking at him very frankly with her 
truthful eyes, “that that isa very good sermon; and as to the 
language, it’s what I understand very well.” 


“Tm afraid,” he says, “it’s what they call the vulgar 
tongue.” 


On they go; and presently the friendly silence is again 
broken. 

“You talked just now,” he says, “of our seeming rich to that 
labourer. Do you know not very long ago my present condition 
would have seemed very considerable wealth to me?” 

She turns to listen, with no sign of curiosity, but with every 
sign of interest. 

“...I had then,” he continues, with a light laugh, “ something 
under a hundred pounds a year. Then my godfather died and 
left me a little property worth about six hundred a year, with a 
small house on it comfortable enough for a bachelor. I thought 
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then that I had become a rich man. It is only a more recent 
enlightenment that has taught me I am a beggar!” 

“You have nearly seven hundred a year! Why, you are more 
than twice as well off as I am,” she remarks cheerfully. ‘“ But,” 
she adds, “I might, under certain circumstances, become extremely 
rich—what even Mr. Drake and Miss Mallory would consider 
rich.” 

“And so might I! But the eventuality is so unlikely that I 
do not bother my head about it.” 

“Nor do I,” declared the lady. 

‘“‘ But it’s odd we should both have the chance,” he remarks. 

“Yes, very,” said Miss Audley. 

Concerning its oddity they both thought in silence for some 
minutes. 

“Look here!” then said the lady; “if you ever are very rich 
will you promise to try and carry out your little sermon; try to 
let other people also have reason to be glad you have the wealth? 
If you will promise me, I will promise you the same.” 

“Yes,” he answered simply, but rather solemnly, “I promise 

ou.” 
we And I promise,” said the girl gravely. 


Cuapter XI. 


Ir will doubtless be foreseen by the experienced reader that here 
follows a hunting chapter. And here it should certainly follow 
if the author had time to indulge his own inclinations. But for 
that there is no room within the narrow limits of this trivial 
tale, wherein only the slightest possible sketch is attempted of 
the brief wooing of Roger Oxenhope and Miss Audley. 

All their lives long they remembered with affection that happy 
day with the Huntshire Vale foxhounds; and it was a memorably 
successful day for others also, so that it was often alluded to, 
years afterwards, as the Wrentham Wood Thursday, or the 
Duchess’s Thursday. But of what made it memorable to others 
there can be no mention here, Of the three finds and the three 
glorious runs, nothing can be written in this little story; nor 
even of how well and straight Mildred Audley rode, and how 
proud Roger Oxeuhope was of her; of what good care he took of 
her; or indeed of anything but their ride home together in the 
gathering dusk when it was all over. 

It was not nearly so long as the ride out ; for the east hill was 
less than five miles from Mote. But to them it was a ride so 
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memorable that, looking back, it had no time; and they could 
not tell of it whether it had been long or short. 

And yet nothing singular occurred. Mildred had had no 
accident all day, and had none now. Roger had neither to carry 
her those five miles in his arms, or across the crupper of his 
saddle. She rode her own hack, and she rode it without 
assistance. 

At first their talk was of the day’s sport; then it flagged 
a little, and the breaks of silence were not in the least oppressive. 
They rode on, and in the noise of their own motion they seemed 
to hear each other’s thoughts. 

“What did Lady Wrentham write to you in that little note 
I gave you yesterday afternoon?” he asks her suddenly. 

“T did not think you were so inquisitive.” 

“I am not very inquisitive generally. But I should like 
to know that; I fancy I do know.” 

Mildred laughed. 

“It was not a long note,” she says, “only three words. She 
wrote, ‘ Never mind us.’” 

“Stunning woman!” ejaculates Mr. Oxenhope. 

They both laugh a little ; and ride on in silence for a bit. 

“You said yesterday,” he begins again, “that it was a 
wonderfully intimate thing of her to ask you up like that into her 
sitting-room.” 

“You flatter me by remembering so carefully my weighty 
utterances!” 

“Don’t you think,” he inquires, placidly ignoring her inter- 
ruption, ‘ don’t you think that this is pretty intimate ?” 

“ What ?” 

“Riding home together like this—you and I alone.” 

“You can ride round by Corby, if you like,” she observes. 
“You'll still get in before bedtime, I daresay.” 

He laughs. 

“You're very good. But I like this better. I was not 
complaining !” 

Another silence. 

“Tam trying,” he remarks presently, “to believe that I have 
known you about forty-eight hours only! ” 

“I am sorry,” she replies politely, “that the time has 
dragged so.” 

Again he laughs comfortably, and is at no pains to contradict 
her inference. Their intimacy has made great strides since the 
morning. 

“You should console yourself,” she suggests, “by the reflection 
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that in less than forty-eight hours more we shall have gone our 
ways ; and you will not see me again.” 

“T intend,” he remarks stoutly, “to see you very often 
again.” 

To this she makes no rejoinder; and they jog on for fifty 
yards without speech. For fifty more, then he says— 

“Tam now trying not to say something that I know I will say; 
but which I know I ought not to say yet.” 

“ Silence,” observes the lady, didactically, “‘ is admitted to be 
golden.” 

“ But speech is silver. I am not avaricious—silver might serve 
my turn. Shall I say it?” 

“Count ten first... .” 

“One!” cries the young man promptly. 

Miss Audley holds up her hand. 

“You must not count more than one each day,” she declares 
firmly. 

“And we go away the day after to-morrow! thank you, very 
much !” 

“Don’t mention it,” says the lady. 

At this point they met again the labourer of the morning. 

“Good night, sir!” he calls out heartily. 

They both return his greeting very pleasantly. 

“Whatt’n a day’s spote you’m bin avin’ ?” inquires the rustic. 
How good they are in their hearty interest in the pleasures they 
never share ! 

They pulled up and Roger gave a précis of the day’s sport, that 
seemed to give measureless satisfaction. 

“Well, well!” declared the man. “It was dorn and fine, I 
reckon. And the young lady; her aint taken no worsel, I'm 
thinking, her ’oss aint ‘unted i’ one feild and she in the 
t’other.”’ 

He waggled his old head pleasantly, and seemed to feel 
much pride in Mildred’s hypothetic success. He even cackled 
a little, for he considered that he had put the case with uncommon 
neatness. 

He was an old man and very rheumatic; his legs and arms 
seemed extraordinarily crooked, and his back bent patiently. He 
too might have liked to remain in doors like Lady St. Blazey. 
He began to move on; for no doubt the gentlefolks had had 
enough of him. 

“Wait a minute,” says Roger rather jerkily. “This girth 
feels a bit loose; you might hold the mare while I tighten it.” 

It was the first lie he had ever told in his life, and his honest 
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tongue did it very clumsily. Even the old countryman was 
scarcely deceived, and Mildred watched him curiously. He slid 
down from his saddle and went round to the off-side, but she 
managed to see what he did there. 

And the old man betrayed him also. 

“Eh, sir!” he said, staring at his own open palm, “it’s a 
sovereign! Did ye think it were a shilling... .” 

But Roger mumbled something about the winter and coals, and 
was up in his saddle again, very red in the face, and calling out 
“Good night ” before the old fellow could gather his wits together 
to express any gratitude. The horses moved off; and the old 
man stood alone in the middle of the road looking after them. 
He didn’t see them as clearly as he might, for his eyes had a 
foolish old tear in them. 

And Mildred was conscious of a lump in her throat that made 
her chary of saying anything for a minute or two. 

“He has so few sovereigns!” she thought, with a sort of 
compassionate tenderness. 

He had fewer than she thought; for he had not told her of 
a younger brother cramming for the army, or of two sisters, one 
an invalid. 

So for a bit they rode silently; but presently he looked 
furtively at her and their eyes met. He looked as though she 
had caught him stealing coppers from a cashbox. 

“T think,” she said with unnecessary steadiness of voice, “ that 
you are the kindest man I ever met!” 

He laughed shyly. 

“ Oh, well!” he answered, “I daresay it will do him more good 
than the butler.” 

“As if the butler would not get one too!” she remarks 
scornfully. 

When they reached the house a footman told them that their 
tea was to be brought them in the small library where they had 
breakfasted. The driving party, he said, had all had tea at 
Braitham Castle where they had been calling; the shooters had 
theirs in the smoking-room. 

So the day’s hunting ended as conjugally as it had begun. 

Presently, however, Lady Wrentham came in to hear all 
about it; and all three chatted pleasantly for a quarter of 
an hour. 

Then Lady Wrentham carried off Miss Audley, and Roger 
also thought he might as well go up and change. 

“Well,” inquired the Countess, “and do you still think you 
shall like Mr. Oxenhope ?” 
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“T think I shall—if he wouldn’t be tiresome.” 

“ Ah, you find him tiresome ?” 

“He tried to be tiresome riding home. He kept trying to 
propose to me.” 

“And you didn’t want him to?” inquired Lady Wrentham 
calmly, but with interest. 

“Not to-day. I should have had to refuse him.” 

“So you do not want to refuse him?” 

“T did not want him to make it necessary.” 

Lady Wrentham laughs gently. 

At the door of her own room they part and Mildred goes 
on to hers. There is nothing suggested of displeasure in her 
manner. 

Lady Wrentham goes in to her room and looks at herself, 
absent-mindedly but not without complacence, in the glass over 
the fireplace. 

“They are as good as gold!” she says. “They give me no 
trouble at all. It’s all wonderfully interesting. They will be 
a devotel couple in any case, and a thousand a year to them is 
like five to us. And then: in the other case!...” 

But Lady Wrentham’s feelings were scarcely equal to the 
contemplation of the other possibility. 


Cuapter XII. 


Waen Mildred Audley awoke on Friday morning she was im- 
mediately conscious that the end of her nose was a good deal 
colder than she had expected to find it. 

She at once jumped out of bed, and, throwing her warm 
dressing-gown about her, went to the window. It looked east- 
ward, and nothing could be seen from it except the park, and 
nearer gardens. 

She found a world like a Christmas-card: white under a low 
leaden sky, against which the trees lifted their black fingers. 

A thin skim of ice already covered the moat; for ever since the 
snow had ceased to fall, which had been an hour or two after mid- 
night, there had been a hard still frost. 

She could see the mere also, and even that had a grey rim of 
ice outside the reeds; though the middle was still black and 
unfrozen. 

The deer had come up close to the house, and stood in melan- 
choly groups under the unsheltering bareness of the trees. 

Miss Audley returned soon to the comfortable warmth of her 
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bed ; and when, not long afterwards, she was called, and the maid 
who brought her hot water offered to light her fire at once, the 
suggestion was accepted with enthusiasm. 

She enjoyed her dressing very much. It was peculiarly 
pleasant to hear the dry logs crackling and sputtering, and to 
feel their genial glow, and at the same time to look out on the 
deuil blane of the widowed world whose lord, the sun, was 
dead. 

“No hunting for anyone to-day,” she thought. But it was a 
consolation to remember that the meet was, as Lord Wrentham 
had told her, a very distant one, and about the poorest in that 
country. 

After breakfast, at which, in honour of a united party, Lady 
Wrentham appeared, Miss Mallory and Mr. Drake observed that 
they had “ never seen the house.” 

“Nor I,” said Mr. de Wett. 

“Of course I have,” observed Sir Grooby ; who could not con- 
ceive that any circumstance connected with himself could be 
without importance. 

“And so have I,” said Kathleen Lavenham, in a low voice, 
snufling a ¢éte-d-téte upon the breeze. 

“Let's all go round; it would be ripping,” declares Lord St. 
Blazey, “especially if Lady Wrentham will do showman herself. 
I'd love to see it all again.” 

“And so should I,” protests Gladys Lavenham. 

As it seems so unlikely that there will be any going out in the 
afternoon, the Bishop is persuaded to believe that a portion of 
the morning might be torn from his correspondence. And Mrs. 
Lavenham recollects that she loves going over great houses. Miss 
Slaithwaite really does love it. 

Roger and Miss Audley don’t know whether they like it or not. 

“The only big house I've ever been over,” she asserts, “is 
Windsor Castle ; and my nose began to bleed in the green drawing- 
room. I was only eleven years old, but I remember very well how 
unpopular I instantly tecame with the party.” 

“What a good memory you have!” says Miss Mallory. 

Roger has been over his County Lunatic Asylum, and one of 
the inmates had a fit on beholding him. 

“Most inexcusable,” says Mr. Drake. 

“Quite unreasonable,” adds Sir Grooby. 

“Ah, but lunatics ave sometimes unreasonable,” Miss Audley 
reminds them. 


They do not start at once. Lady Wrentham has to interview 
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the housekeeper and the chef. There is an interval of three 
quarters of an hour, passed variously. 

Sir Grooby Pool and Kathleen try whether they can eat an 
apple over their left shoulder held behind their back on the end 
of a fork. It is obvious to the meanest comprehension that they 
cannot. 

“You'd find it easier, Grue-Grue,” suggests Mr. Drake, “ if you 
were to eat her apple, and let her eat yours.” 

“That,” declares the baronet, empurpled with his exertions, 
“would spoil all the point.” 

“Oh!” says Mr. Drake with a fine sarcasm, “I did not know 
there was supposed to be any point.” 

Kathleen drops her arm and flashes at him, out of her pale blue 
eyes, indignantly. 


Miss Mallory plays “ God Save the Queen” on a Jew’s harp, into 
which her tongue keeps entangling itself painfully. 

“T wish,” says Mr. de Wett, rather emulous of Drake’s recent 
tour de plaisanterie, “I wish you would not play with such exag- 
gerated pathos, it quite upsets me.” 

It also upset Lord St. Blazey ; he was practising the dangerous 
art of balancing himself on his heels and the back of his head 


upon two chairs placed as far apart as the interval between his 
heels and his head would allow. 


He picks himself up valiantly. 

“‘T swear 1’ll do it this time,” he announces with a self-devotion 
worthy of a better cause. 

He does it—amidst generous applause, under cover of which 
Mr. Drake invites Miss Mallory to take a seat on the middle of 
his lordship, and at once takes one himself. 


In process of time Lady Wrentham appears. And they move 
off. 

“We will begin with the chapel,” she says in a business-like 
voice: and they do so. 

The chapel, one gathers, is not in danger of wearing out with 
over use. It chiefly exists for the little Wydgates (Lord 
Wrentham’s family name is Wydgate) to be baptized in when 
there are any, and used formerly to be the scene of the marriages 
of the Lady Adelijas and Aramintas. Nowadays, when no one 
gives a decent present who is not asked to the wedding, it is not 
large enough. 

“Tt was last used,” says Lady Wrentham cheerfully, “at 
Wrentham’s own baptism. The picture over the altar is by 
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Correggio. It is so enormous that by itself it necessitates having 
a chapel; for one really could not stand all those dead babies in 
any other part of the house.” 

“T thought it was the Rape of the Sabines,” says Sir Grooby, 
who has after all joined the party. 

“Tt’s the Slaughter of the Innocents—by Caravaggio,” says 
Lady Wrentham serenely. 

Mr. Drake titters softly. 

“It changes its master very quickly,” he observes to Miss 
Mallory. Lady Wrentham catches his eye and shakes her head, 
rather austerely. 

“Hush!” says Miss Mallory, anxious to disdain responsi- 
bility for his misbehaviour. “You should recollect you're in 
church !” 

“ And he should remember,” says Miss Slaithwaite to the Bishop, 
“that Lady Wrentham is speaking.” 

“Indeed yes; quite so,” acquiesces his lordship. 

“The pulpit,” continues their noble cicerone, “is carved out of 
one block of solid oak, grown from an acern planted by Judith, 
Countess of Huntingdon, niece of William the Conqueror.” 

“Do you not think,” whispers Mr. Drake in the ear of de Wett, 
“that Ananias was a very much overrated person?” 

“That woman,” says Lord St. Blazey, aloud, “‘ must have spent 
all her time going about with her pockets full of acorns. She 
planted ninety-nine in Fallowfield Chase—and that’s five counties 
away from here.” 

“The altar,” says Lady Wrentham, “is of Caen stone, and 
represents the Four Cardinal Virtues; the figure of Temperance 
holds a cup. . . ” 

“There’s nothing in it,” says Mr. de Wett. 

“She’s drunk it all,” explains Mr. Drake. But both are care- 
ful that none of the seniors overhear them. “.. . the font 
(Lord Wrentham was last baptized init. . .)” 

“(Where was he baptized the time before that?” inquires de 
Wett, still sotto voce, of Sir Grooby.) 

“... the font,” continues Lady Wrentham, raising her voice a 
little, “is of white Sicilian marble, and was brought by Lancelot, 
fourth earl, from Italy.” 

(“I wonder did he declare it!” from the usual commentators.) 

“Tt represents,” says Lady Wrentham, “ Naaman the Syrian, 
dipping himself seven times in the Jordan.” 

(“I can only see him doing it once,” whispers Sir Grooby, 
desirous to emulate the plaisanteries of his peers.) 

“The picture, or panel, on the front of the organ gallery,” con- 
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tinues her ladyship, “ shows St. Cecilia inventing the vocal frame. 
It is by Carlo Dolce.” 

“And who,” inquires Mr. Drake, pointing at a pile of them in 
a corner, “are the fishing-rods by, I wonder?” 


The Bishop is much pleased with the chapel; he would dearly 
like to hold a confirmation in it, and confides his desire to 
Mrs. Lavenham. She would do anything to oblige him, and 
wonders whether she could induce either of her daughters to be 
“done again.” She remembers that at school, where they “ were 
done before,” it was a sort of locomotive ex-colonial Bishop, 
without a seat in the House of Lords, or anything, who did it. 
She remembers thinking it sounded very hugger-mugger at the 
time, and is now much inclined to question its validity. 


Lord St. Blazey is dissatisfied with the chapel in its present 
state, and if Mote were his would change it into a private theatre. 
It would, he considers, not be so dismal as a theatre. 

“But what,” inquires Sir Grooby, seeing his way to utilizing 
de Wett’s humour, “ what would poor Wrentham do next time he 
wanted to be baptized ?” 


They move on to the music-room, which is in better repair, 
and suggests more recent use, and next to the ball-room, which 
also has the air of occupation. Here Lord St. Blazey cheers 
up, and plays the ‘ Washington Post’ with one finger on the grand 
piano. 

“T say, Lady Wrentham,” he begs, “ do let’s dance to-night after 
dinner ; just ourselves. Let’s see, we're fourteen with my mother 
and the Bishop.” 

“That’s six couples to dance, and one to cheer us with it’s 
plaudits.” 

This suggestion causes much discussion, in the midst of which 
luncheon is announced, to the astonishment of everybody. 

“We'll do the rest after lunch,” says Lady Wrentham. “And 
perhaps, if you’re good, and Wrentham has no objection, I will let 
you dance after dinner. . . Perksitt,” to the butler, “ let the fires 
here, and in the music-room, be lighted immediately.” 
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Cuapter XIII, 


Tuy did not begin again immediately after luncheon, but about 
three o'clock Lady Wrentham perceives that her party was 
désceuvré, and they set out again. She showed them the picture 
gallery with its old masters, and the library with its illuminated 
missals, and bindings by Grolier and Riviére; the famous oak- 
corridor where Charles I. is said to have slipped and fallen on 
January 3lst, 1640—a dismal omen, from whence Miss Mallory 
concluded that she would herself be beheaded on November the 
20th, 1906, as she slipped and fell here to-day. 

“You cannot be too careful,” said Mr. Drake gloomily, “it was 
duplicity, they say, that led the Martyr King to his ruin.” 

Miss Mallory protested that she was not duplex. 

“Duplicity,” explained Mr. Drake frankly, “means, in this 
connection, telling fibs.” 

They were also led to the haunted room, where Joan, the fifth 
baron’s daughter, was strangled between two pillows. 

“ Why was she strangled?” demanded Miss Kathleen Laven- 
ham: but Mr. Drake took hold of the extreme tip of his own 
tongue in a very suggestive manner, and shook his head dis- 
suasively. 

The younger Miss Lavenham was embarrassed, as he had 
foreseen, and blushed at her own indiscretion. 

“She was strangled,” explained Lady Wrentham, “for trying 
to poison her father with a stewed eel out of the moat, that she 
had prepared for him with her own hands.” 

“Dear creature!” said Mr. Drake; but the Bishop shook his 
head, and declared that the young person could have had very 
little principle. 

They moved on to the tapestry bed-chamber where Charles I. 
slept, and admired the sad portrait (after Vandyke) of the luckless 
monarch that hung over the chimney. Miss Slaithwaite was a 
sentimental old girl, and got rather weepy as her ladyship 
recited— 


“Upon that memorable scene 
He nothing common did nor mean.” 


But the Bishop looked upon Charles as a sort of Puseyite, and was 
rather unsympathetic. 

By the time Lady Wrentham had laid the King low, it was 
dark, and tea-time, and they all trooped downstairs to the great 
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hall. Miss Audley arrived last, having been up to her room to 
poke up her fire. 

“By Jove, how that girl has improved,” says St. Blazey, his 
confidant being Mr. Drake. They are standing by the huge wood 
fire ; the ladies are all grouped together round Lady Wrentham, 
near the table. “She comes into a room now as if she didn’t 
care who the devil there was in it.” 

“She doesn’t—if Oxenhope doesn’t happen to be in it.” 

“TI think he’s a deuced lucky devil,” says the little lord 
pleonastically. “Jove! It’s been quick work.” 

“T wonder,” says Drake, “why her ladyship didn’t ask them 
neat week. They would have had it all their own way then, and 
not been in ours.” 

“JT must say,” declares the honest little peer, “they’ve not 
been in my way in the least. I feel a brute rather for not having 
been civiller.” 

“ For my part,” says Drake, with a calm absence of self-reproach, 
“T can safely say that they’ve had no chance of being in mine. 
I saw to that.” 





Tea arrives. With it the second post letters from Brailham. 
Something for almost everyone. For Mr. Drake, three letters 
and a paper—he always likes his own peculiar paper. But he 
reads the letters first; the paper he will glance at after tea. 

For Miss Audley there is a telegram. She opens it and hands it 
to Lady Wrentham, and watches while the Countess reads it. It 
is quite short, but the lady seems to read it very slowly, and it 
seems a long time to the girl before she looks up. When she 
does, Miss Audley smiles. 

“So I am to remain Miss Audley?” she says. 

“ Are you, indeed!” says the Countess. They both smile. 

“ How well you take it,” says Lady Wrentham; “I couldn’t.” 

They speak in a low tone, and the others are occupied with 
their letters. No one hears them. 

Miss Audley takes her tea and drinks it, and eats two bits of 
bread and butter. 

“Tt hasn’t spoiled her appetite,” thinks Lady Wrentham. 
“ What a brick the girl is.” 

Miss Audley finishes her tea and goes off to her own room to 
write a letter. About an hour later she comes down again to put 
it in the box, and finds no one in the hall but Roger Oxenhope. 
She has not seen him since four o’clock. About half-past four he 
too had had a telegram, and it had been brought to him in the 
billiard-room, where he had, by a rare condescension, been bidden 
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to a game with de Wett, who wanted a cigarette more than tea, 
and found the time hanging on his hands, 

“Thank you! Put it down there,” said Roger, and he finished 
his stroke very deliberately, and successfully. Then he opened 
the telegram. It was short, and soon read. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “I know where I am now, at any 
rate. He’s a polite kid to come prematurely. He might have 
kept me on the tenter-hooks six weeks longer.” 

And he went on with his game, and won it. In the hall, 
afterwards, Lady Wrentham came over and sat down by him. 

“Do you know?” she asked in a repressed voice, He 
nodded. 

“Yes. I’ve had a telegram. My lawyerssent it. They didn’t 
know I was here, and it was sent home and telegraphed on here. 
I wonder if there’s anything to pay on it.” 

“Fancy thinking of that! It is impossible for you not to be 
disappointed.” 

He turns and looks at her, very straightforwardly. 

“T suppose so. But you see I never built on it. It was only 
three months ago the chance came, and it was never better than 
an even chance. I never let myself think of it as a probability. 
Of course I knew there was the possibility.” 

“Well. You’re a wonderful—man. And I can only say l 
should be disappointed.” 

Then she got up and so did he, and she went off to her boudoir, 
herself terribly disappointed. 

“TI felt so sure it would be a girl,” she thought, “and for 
the matter of that, there seemed so little chance of anything 
alive.” 


And now Roger and Miss Audley have the great hall to 
themselves. They both seem a little silent: not in the least 
depressed, but thoughtful. 

They stand together by the wide open hearth, and she holds 
out her hand as a sort of screen. He notices how fine it is,— 
smaller than one would expect from her height—and delicate. 

“Should you like to hear me sing?” she asks presently. She 
was looking at the open grand piano. 

“Do you sing? Why have you kept it dark ?” 

“No one asked me,” she answered simply. “I would have 
sung if anyone had wanted me. I can sing—well, nearly as well 
as Miss Mallory plays the Jew’s harp.” 

“Are you swre you would like to sing now?” he inquires, 
laughing. 
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“Quite sure. They are all in the ball-room havi 
rehearsal of to-night, and no one but you will ‘tg aa ” ae 

She went over to the piano, and sat down; without an 
affectation of prelude or indecision, she began at once. Her odie 
filled the great vaulted hall, and filled Roger’s mind and ears, and 
heart also. 

He listened absent-mindedly. Beautiful as her singi 
almost wished she would not sing now: they were all agate 

he had something to say to her. 

Presently she passed into another song; he walked over and 
stood beside her. 

“T wish,” he said, “ you would stop. I want to say something 
and I may get no other opportunity as good.” j 

She stopped at once, and dropped her hands into her lap 
laughing undisguisedly. 

ee think,” she said, “you are the rudest person I ever 
met! 

She had told him once—it was only yesterday, but it seemed 
ages ago—that he was the kindest. They both remembered 
it now. 

“Very likely,” he says, as if it did not at all matter. “But 
listen.” 

“Why should I listen to you? You refuse to listen 
to me.” 

“T will listen to you afterwards. All the rest of our lives if 
you like... but I want my turn first.” 

“T daresay!” she replies, watching him, with a strange look in 
her great eyes. But he does not heed her interruption. 

“T have had a sort of disappointment to-day,” he goes on. 

“So have I!” she declares, again interrupting. But still he 
persists. 

“Will you make up to me for my disappointment?” he asks 
—looking full and straight into her face—very gravely. 

«“ What was your disappointment?” asks the woman, after the 
manner of her kind, starting a side issue. 

“ You remember,” he answers quietly, “that I told you I might 
in a certain eventuality become rich—very rich, what even these 
sort of people here would think very rich?” 

Yes, she remembered. 

“Well, that chance is gone. I shall never have any more 
money than what I have now—unless I earn it.” 

He pauses. 

“The news came to-day,” he adds. “That is my disappoint- 
ment. Will you make up to me for it?” 
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He has not once taken his eyes off her. She cannot take him 
lightly ; he is so simple in his large, quiet earnestness. 

She moves a little on her seat; it turns very easily, for it is 
the music-stool. 

“ What do you want?” she asks, trying not to look at him. 

“You,” he answers, looking at her and holding her eyes 
to his. 

“It is very soon,” she suggests feebly. 

“Yes, that is true; I confess it. But look, to-morrow we all 
go away, and I shall never come here again.” 

“ Neither shall I.” 

“Tt was not my idea to come this time... . 

“Nor mine... .” 

“Lady Wrentham wished it. I knew it would not be my 
line. But for the happy accident of your being here too . . .” 

(“ Accident!” thought the girl, who was beginning to under- 
stand matters. ) 

“. .. Of your being here too, I should have been utterly 
miserable and gone away the day after my arrival. But, you 
see, I am driven into this appearance of haste.” 

“It is, of course, only apparent,” observes the lady politely. 

“Don’t gibe. Will you marry me?” 

“Why should I?” 

“There is no reason at all... .” 

“In that case,” says the lady, “I can scarcely refuse.” 

“You mean you don’t refuse!” he asks, pale with eagerness. 

“Of course I will refuse if you wish me too. . . .” 

At that moment the doorway at the farther end of the 
great hall framed the life-size portrait of a butler, with a silver 
salver in his hand, and an extraordinary affection of the right 
eyelid. 

Having quite satisfied himself that what he beheld was no 
phantasmal appearance he turned away, and made for the ball 
room, where he rightly guessed he should find the rest of the 
party. 

He was a very grave man habitually, but a churgle (if for 
once I may be guilty of word-coining) a sort of cross between 
a chuckle and a gurgle, was audible in his fat throat as he walked 
over the thick red carpet of the corridor with his salver in his 
hand, 

On the salver lay a telegram, and very easily might Mr. 
Perksitt have sent a footman with the salver and the message. 
But the name upon the brown envelope was that of no one in 
the house, and the title before it a higher one than anybody 
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there had claim to. If it portended the advent of a new visitor 
by the 7.15 train he would like to hear of it. 

Mr. Perksitt bore the telegram to the noble mistress of the 
house himself. 


Cuapter XIV. 


A quarter of an hour earlier Mr. Drake descended from his room 
and also made for the ball-room. He had been reading by his 
fire, and having read all the rest of his paper—the first edition 
of a well-known evening daily—he turned, as people do, to the 
first page, to top up with at the last. It contained very little 
but advertisements, and the few announcements of births, and 
marriages, and deaths. 

Something seemed both to interest and amuse him. He rose 
abruptly from his seat and consulted a well-used portly volume, 
without which he never travelled—his own inter-leaved copy 
of the peerage, with his own manuscript annotations. He wrote 
something in it now, and spent a few minutes in further study. 
At the letters I. and 8. he seemed to find what he chiefly wanted. 
Then he got up, blew out his candle, and went downstairs, taking 
his evening daily with him. 

In the ball-room he found Miss Mallory chatting to Lady 
Wrentham, who seemed, he thought, a little bored and out of 
spirits. Perhaps, even, a little cross, only Lady Wrentham was 
never cross. 

“Ab, Miss Mallory,” he said, “I am come to congratulate you!” 

“On what,” demanded the lady, “ your own arrival ?” 

“On the birth of your husband!” 

It took a good deal to surprise Miss Mallory, though it was 
not unusual for her to surprise other people. But she certainly 
stared now. 

“TI think,” explained Mr. Drake, “that you mentioned (to 
Lady Wrentham and yours truly) the name of the Duke of 
Ipswich as that of your future husband.” 

Lady Wrentham laughs, so does Miss Mallory. 

“Oh! he was only one among several.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaims her ladyship, “ how very polygamous.” 

“A possible candidate, you mean,” suggested Mr. Drake 
obligingly. 

“ Exactly,” agrees Miss Mallory. ‘ Well, what of him?” 

“ He was born last night,” remarks Mr. Drake, with admirable 
sangfrotd. 
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“ What do you mean?” demands the young lady. 

“Tt is quite true,” says her hostess, in a voice of considerable 
annoyance. 

“Do explain,” requests Miss Mallory, “I grope in darkness.” 

The general company gathered round, and Mr. Drake was not 
displeased. His foot was on his native heath, and here he could 
distinguish himself. 

“Certainly,” he says, “I shall be delighted. Will you begin 
by casting your eye on this announcement ?” 

He handed to her the evening daily, which was passed round 
when she had finished with it. Among the birth notices he had 
marked in blue pencil this :— 


PortsEA.—On the morning of Friday, November 20th, at Ipswich 
House, §.W., the Marchioness of Portsea, prematurely, of a son. 


“That little boy,” says Mr. Drake, with obvious relish, “ is the 
fourth Duke of Ipswich.” 

Miss Mallory does not yet seem much enlightened. 

“At the risk of being prosy,” continues Mr. Drake, as if he 
knew that was impossible, “I will remind you that Ronald, 
third Duke of Shetland, and nineteenth Earl of Staffa, both in 
the Peerage of Scotland, was created by George III. an English 
duke and marquess, with the titles of Duke of Ipswich and 
Marquess of Portsea.” 

“Tt is scarcely necessary,” says Miss Mallory, who now first 
learns the fact, “‘ to remind us of that!” 

“Exactly. I thought so. And everyone knows that Duke 
Ronald had an only brother. He also had two sons, James, second 
Duke of Ipswich, and Ralph, who made a poor marriage and 
whose descendants fell into obscurity, as his uncle, the first 
English Duke’s brother, had also done before him. The third 
duke died suddenly three months ago, as it is said, of the shock 
of the news of his only child being killed by a tiger.” 

“That,” said Lord St. Blazey, “ was poor Portsea.” 

Mr. Drake admits the fact with reluctance. The young 
Marquess of Portsea, as his hearers remembered, had gone out 
to India, as aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, a few months ago, and 
not many after his marriage. Within three weeks of his arrival 
there he had been killed while tiger-shooting. A week afterwards 
his father was also dead. 

“The resulting position,” said Mr. Drake, “ was extraordinarily 
interesting. Should a posthumous son be born to the late Marquess 
of Portsea the child would of course be Duke of Ipswich. Were 
a posthumous daughter to arrive she would succeed her grand- 
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father in his Scottish dukedom of Shetland, and his earldom 
of Staffa, both of which dignities pass in the female line, the 
English honours passing to her distant and obscure kinsman, the 
descendant of the first (English) duke’s second son. But were no 
child, boy or girl, to be born, this hitherto poor and humble 
individual would succeed both to the English and Scottish 
honours—as also the Scottish estates would pass to a lady, the 
duughter of a poor clergyman, whose wife was the nearest, but 
not at all near, relation of the late Marquess of Portsea, who so 
sadly predeceased his father.” 

“So for three months,” says Lady Wrentham, “ there has been 
no holder of a title which is not in the least extinct.” 

“For three months,” says Mr. Drake, “no one has known 
whether the Duke of Ipswich was an unborn child, or a penniless 
and forgotten cadet of the family, whom no one knows.” 

“ Pour beggar,” says Lord St. Blazey, “ how he must be cussing 
somewhere the arrival of this unconscionable baby.” 

Lady Wrentham smiles; perhaps she might have said some- 
thing, but the butler comes in with a salver. He comes up to 
her, and holds it out to her. 

“A telegram, my lady,” he says, “for the Dook of Hipswich. 
I brought it to your ladyship.” 

The brown envelope did indeed bear the legend, “Duke of 
Ipswich, care of Countess of Wrentham. Mote.” 

“ His telegrams begin early,” remarks St. Blazey. 

“Where is Mr. Oxenhope ?” demands her ladyship irrelevantly. 

“Tu the great awl, my lady,” replies the butler. 

“Ask him to be good enough to come here—if he’s not busy,” 
says the Countess. ‘“ What was he doing?” 

The butler coughs, sepulchrally. 

“1 couldn’t say, my lady,” he replies, with admirable discretion. 
How could he? It was bad enough to have seen it. 

In about three minutes Mr. Oxenhope arrives, and Lady 
Wrentham meets him in the middle of the ballroom. 

“T think,” she says quietly, “this is for you, Roger,” and she 
hands him the telegram. He flushes hotly, but takes it, and 
when he has opened it hands it back to her. 

The senders are Messrs. Tape & Tacksitt; it was handed in at 
Lincoln’s Inn at 3.25, and sent to Bilworth; and redispatched 
thence at 3.50. It runs thus: “ Duke of Ipswich survived birth 
only few hours. Will ascertain further particulars and send on 
by post. Our congratulations to your grace.” 


“ And mine,” says Lady Wrentham, holding out her hand. 
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“Poor little boy,” she says, with a jovial attempt at the 
pathetic. ‘ He’s dead already.” 

“Who?” demands Lord St. Blazey. 

“ Why, Mr. Drake’s fourth Duke of Ipswich! I am sure you 
will join with me in congratulating the fifth duke on his 
succession. He was a poor relation of mine till to-day. I 
suppose I’m one of his now.” 

“ And he'll take you in to dinner instead of the Bishop,” says 
St. Blazey, who could never stomach the superiority of the 
spiritual peers to barons. 

“Yes,” agrees Lady Wrentham, “and Peepy” (Peepy is the 
colloquial title of her husband) “will have to take in the 
Duchess.” 

“What duchess? He ain't married!” cries St. Blazey 
indignantly. 

Lady Wrentham has no time to answer. The butler appears 
again with the identical salver but a new telegram. He goes 
straight to Miss Audley. The envelope is in fact addressed 
to her. 

“Of course,” she says quietly, “we know what's in it. It’s 
from our lawyers.” 

It was nearly the same as the other: “Melancholy duty of 
announcing death of infant Duke of Ipswich at 2.50 this after- 
noon. Particulars by post. Respectful congratulations to your 
grace. We use this address to avoid confusion. Handed in 
at 5.20.” 

Lady Wrentham was delighted ; the second wire made assurance 
doubly sure. 

“The duchess,” she says, “my dear Lord St. Blazey, is the 
Duchess of Shetland, who succeeds, as Mr. Drake has told us, to 
the Scottish honours and estates of her great-grandfather the 
second duke, whose only descendant she is. His grace over there 
descends from the first duke. I daresay Mr. Drake does not 
know that about eleven months ago Mr. Roger London’s god- 
father left him a little estate, worth about six hundred a year, on 
condition of his taking the name of Oxenhope.” 

No, Mr. Drake has not known that. 

“And knowing your taste for dukes, dear Miss Mallory,” adds 
the Countess, smiling very sweetly, “I thought you should not be 
enlightened either. For the dear Duke of Ipswich is, as we have 
seen, very susceptible; and if you had smiled on him the English 
and Scottish honours and estates (as dear Mr. Drake calls them) 
would have had to remain divided for ever. . . and it 7s better they 
should be joined together again at once, isn’t it?” 
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“Horrible cat,” whispers Miss Mallory in the ear of Mr. 
Austin Drake. “I believe it was all a put-up thing from 
the beginning. And for my part I do not care to be taken out 
walking.” 

For Miss Mallory was a New Woman, and spoke the new 
English in all its purity. 


THE END. 











650 Kilometres in a Victoria. 


We had spent the winter of 1897-1898 on the Riviera, and now 
spring had come, and hot sunshine and relaxing air warned us 
that it was time to turn our steps northward. We were languidly 
debating by which of the usual routes we should go home, when, 
one lovely afternoon, during a drive we were taking from Nice 
to get a view of the distant snow-capped mountains, our return 
journey was decided for us on this wise. 

Our driver belonged to the hotel, where he was engaged to 
return next winter. At a conveniently long and steep hill, with 
that happy faith in the steadiness of his horse common to most 
French and Italian drivers, he knotted the reins round the whip, 
stuck it into the rail by his side, and turning round to us entered 
into conversation. 

“ What lovely mountains those! ’’ 

“ Yes, indeed,” we assented. 

“In less than two weeks I shall be driving all amongst those 
mountains.” 

“ How delightful!” we both exclaimed. 

“ Yes, Mesdames, it will be delightful indeed. The roads are 
good, the inns are clean and excellent, all sorts of rare flowers 
grow by the sides of the road” (he knew we loved wild flowers) 


‘“‘you see new scenery all the way. Mesdames love driving, do 
they not?” 


Yes, they did. 

“ And Madame, who is an invalid, finds the long journeys in the 
train very fatiguing?” ... A pause, whilst he turned to flick 
his horse with the whip, then looked back and resumed. 

“I seek some passengers to take to Switzerland in my carriage 
this year. Would Madame like to engage me?” 

And finally she accepted his suggestion. 

There was much talk about our proposed drive. When our 
plan became known in the hotel, where we had been staying 
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some time, people questioned whether it were safe for two ladies, 
one an invalid, to trust themselves entirely to this man’s tender 
mercies for a long and unknown distance ; and, in their zeal for 
our safety, friends began to speak slightingly of our driver (who 
for the future I shall call Carlo). Their remarks naturally 
reached his ears. 

At the end of the previous season Carlo had married a pretty 
chambermaid from the hotel, who about a month ago had presented 
him with a son, so puny and lifeless that it had been sent at 
once to “incubate” at the Maternité Artificielle at Nice, where 
it still was, slowly making up its mind to live. 

One evening the sun was setting “in a bed of daffodil sky” 
behind the cypress grove, the roses, rioting over the garden in 
wild profusion, were sending out their sweetest perfume, the sea, 
seen beyond through the palm trees and olives, was reflecting like 
a mirror the glories of the sunset, and we were enjoying the 
sights and scents from our pretty, sunny rooms, when we heard 
an excited knock at the door, and enter Carlo, boiling with 
indignation. 

“ Was it true that Madame had been warned against him, that 
they had said it was not safe to trust him to drive her to Switzer- 
land?” 

Madame quietly assured him she did not mean to go back from 
her agreement, but would trust him as she had said. 

Carlo drew a deep breath of relief, and straightening himself 
to his full height, said : 

“It is well, Madame. Iam worthy of your trust—Moi, le pere 
dune famille!” 

Had his family consisted of half a dozen sturdy olive branches, 
instead of one poor puling infant, the fond father could not have 
held himself more proudly. 

Carlo had to start at a given date, as he had signed a contract 
to begin work at Royat at a fixed time, and we accordingly set 
forth on our travels on Wednesday in Holy Week, with the hope 
of reaching Turin, where we were to rest, by Easter Day. 

Hundreds of carriages do this journey every spring and autumn ; 
a piled-up, dusty voiture de retour being an every-day sight on 
the road in April. They make long forced marches when they 
have no passengers, starting at 3 am. resting in the heat of the 
day, and then going on again till ten o’clock at night. When 
they succeed in getting passengers they can afford to go more 
slowly, and start or stop at the convenience of their fare. 

Our carriage was a Victoria with an ample hood, and also a 
tarpitliz which could completely screen us in bad weather. It 
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was drawn by a pretty pair of cobs, both mares, thin and wiry, 
with plenty of speed and courage, good legs and sloping pasterns, 
small heads, well set on their shoulders. Pepine, a chestnut, was 
sweet-tempered and imperturbable, pulling steadily up hill, 
holding up her head with ears daintily pricked forward, and 
throwing out her fore-feet well, as she sped down hill, always 
ready to be petted, and to take sugar from our hands, never 
fretted, never off her feed. La Mascotte, a bay with black points, 
was a complete contrast to her equable sister. Nervous and fiery, 
beginning the day by trying to do all the work at the risk of 
hurting her shoulders, then hanging back and unwilling to pull 
fair, easily fretted, and soon off her feed, she would seldom 
accept our caresses or sugar, and usually turned away and put 
back her ears when we stroked her, though she began to develop 
a taste for sweet things towards the end of our drive. 

Two boxes were corded on behind, our hold-alls were placed on 
the seat in front of us, the other small luggage occupied the seat 
beside Carlo. Our luncheon basket, an important item in our 
equipment, was well stocked with potted meats, biscuits, cham- 
pagne, a bottle of brandy, tea and an Etna; it was quite certain 
that, whatever happened, we could not starve on the way. 

Carlo was greatly disturbed that the wine should be charged 
at every octroi we passed, so, without consulting us, he spread 
our serviettes and glass-cloths on the top of our provisions, and 
we frequently heard him telling the dowaniers, in a confidential 
aside, that the basket contained viewx linge. 

A proud man was Carlo as he drove up to the door of the hotel 
ready for our start, the rope traces well oiled and greased, the 
carriage cleaned to an unusual shine soon, however, to be obscured 
in dust, the horses champing their bits and shaking their bells, 
eager to be off after an extra feed and a day or two of unwonted 
rest. 

Friends were standing round with bouquets of roses for us, to 
wish us good-bye and good luck. The sun blazed down, making 
our furs seem unnecessary. Off we started, whip cracking, bells 
jingling, handkerchiefs waving; quite a little excitement at the 
beginning of our drive of six hundred and fifty kilométres in a 
Victoria. 

We did not go by the most direct route. Carlo’s father and 
mother lived in the Vaudois valleys, and as we were glad to see 
out-of-the-way places, it was arranged to go round that way. Our 
road, that first morning, led by the valley of the Paillon, across the 
plain towards those blue mountains we had long seen in the 
distance. The sun was brilliant overhead, the sky a sapphire 
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blue, standard peach trees in full bloom made a lovely foreground, 
throwing a pink veil over the orchards, narcissus starred the 
way, and farther on blue and red anemones appeared in the vivid 
green of the young corn. 

We lunched at Escaréme, sitting on the grass under the shade 
of olive trees. Here we halted two hours to rest the horses, 
meanwhile exploring the rambling village, so picturesque, dirty, 
and contented. 

We started with a trace-horse, and a friendly peasant walking 
with Carlo; I tried walking also, but the pace was too good. I 
was glad to get into the carriage again and watch the beauties 
quietly. It was glorious, the scene always changing as we wound 
up and up. Fresh mountains coming into sight at every turn of the 
road, new flowers springing by the wayside, picturesque groups 
of children, goats, or cows, mothers with the baby slung on their 
backs whilst they knitted or spun as they walked, labourers 
working in the little fertile plots perched on the hillside: 
pictures, ever changing, never ending, all the way. 

At the top of the hill we left our trace-horse, his driver standing 
beside him, hat in hand, wishing us bon voyage, and started off 
at a round pace down the hill on the other side. These downward 
rushes required knowing, at first they were alarming. We took 
the sharp curves of the zigzags with a swing that obliged us to 
hold on to the sides, and each other, for fear of being thrown out 
of the carriage; but we soon acquired the necessary balance, and 
learnt to enjoy the rapid motion, while the whip cracking, the 
stones scattering under the horses’ flying hoofs, and the bells 
jingling made exciting music all the time. 

That night we slept at Sospello, which is a long day’s excursion 
from Mentone. We felt curious as to what sort of accommodation 
we should find, and were prepared for things being of the roughest 
description. Judge then our surprise when, heralded by a clang- 
ing of spurred boots, three or four Italian officers, wrapped in 
their blue cloaks (why can one never get cloth of that beautifal 
grey-blue?), came into the modest little salle-a-manger. They 
hung up their caps and swords, saluted the due Signore seated 
at a table in the corner, then went to their own table, and they, 
and we, had an excellent dinner. The officers of the small 
garrisons in these frontier villages have no mess of their own, 
but take their meals at the principal albergo of the place, greatly 
to the improvement of the ménage. 

We started next morning at nine, in cloudy weather, and wound 
up and up another long hill. The ground was carpeted with 
primroses, blue hypaticas, and buaches of “oxlips and nodding 
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violets” at intervals. Then we had an eight-miles run down 
hill through glorious scenery, and, in less than an hour from the 
summit, halted at Breil to bait the horses. 

There was an oil-mill a little further on, and the place looked 
interesting, but when we tried to walk we found ourselves ankle- 
deep in dust at each step, and.soon returned contentedly to our 
vine-covered balcony overhanging a rapid mountain stream. 

Between Breil and Tenda was one of the most beautiful parts 
of the way. It enters a gorge which gradually narrows up until 
there is only just room for the road, and a river hurrying along, 
now swollen by the melting snows, between the high frowning 
walls of cliff. It is a mysterious region, solemn, silent, almost 
sinister, not a bird, not a creature in sight. The varying colours 
and forms of crag and hill were very fine. Sometimes it seemed 
as if the track ended abruptly in a huge rock, and then a sudden 
turn in the road showed us a new landscape. The whole place 
was a paradise of wild flowers. Butterworts of all colours 
(pinguicula) clung to the damp rocks, and covered them with 
their fairy-like blossoms. Rare mountain auriculas, all powdery, 
peeped out from the cliffs above. There were irises growing at the 
water’s edge, crocuses fringing the banks, and primroses, feathered 
hyacinths and many more, clothing the solemn scene with colour 
and brightness. 

When we emerged from this romantic solitude, Carlo turned 
round to say with a grin: 

“Now we have need of much patience, and I have a great deal 
to pay. You ladies will only have to sit still, but we shall not 
get very far this afternoon.” 

Accordingly we soon arrived at the French custom-hous2, with 
a busy, chattering crowd grouped round it, a contrast to the 
silent solitude of the mountain road. 

We had come upon the migration of flocks from the plains 
where the winter was spent, to their summer pasturage upon the 
mountains, There were men, women and children, bent old 
grandames and toddling babies, donkeys laden with most mis- 
cellaneous loads, cows and huge flocks of sheep. We drew up at 
the side of the road and waited. ‘Till they were all passed the 
douaniers had no time to attend to us; but it was an interesting 
sight to watch. The shepherds are a fine race of men, well set 
up. They walk with a free step, and their dark bronzed faces are 
generally handsome. They wear the picturesque Italian shep- 
herd’s dress, thick knitted shirts, with bright-coloured, sleeved 
waistcoats over them, thick hand-knitted stockings, and knee- 
breeches of a plush-like material, russet brown in colour, the 
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patches and darns adding to the artistic effect of the whole. 
They have large full cloaks of peaty brown, peaked hats, and 
generally carry long staffs in their hands. The women, healthy 
but weather-beaten, with fine eyes and teeth, wore short full 
skirts, generally a bright apron, and brightly-coloured hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their heads, and each shepherdess carried 
a huge umbrella. Everyone, man and woman alike, had a long 
bag like a bolster-case hanging over one shoulder, and reaching 
below the waist back and front. About a foot from the bottom 
of the bag, on both sides, peeped out the head of a lamb or kid. 
Too young to walk to the summer pasturage, they are always 
carried in this fashion. 

Each flock had to be counted as it passed the douane; they had 
an ingenious method for doing this. A ladder was stretched 
horizontally across the whcle width of the street, leaving room 
at the end for one animal only to go through. At the gap stood 
a shepherd on one side and a douanier on the other. Together they 
counted the sheep as they went by in single file. The ladder 
was slowly moved down till the last sheep passed through. Then 
the head shepherd, a fine, grey-haired old man, who had a donkey 
for his own riding, went into the custom-house, where a lengthy 
and excited dispute took place. Finally he paid, how much I do 
not know. The donkeys’ loads, having been examined, were 
repacked, and the whole party started slowly, and disappeared in 
a cloud of dust. Meanwhile we had been objects of much 
interest and criticism to those who, like ourselves, were waiting 
for this performance to end. Our fur rug was admired, the 
children patted it, one or two of the boldest gave a pull at the 
tails, which hung at intervals, and the women told us we could 
never feel cold with such a covering. They looked at the boxes 
corded on behind, walked all round us, and then, doubtless, 
discussed us thoroughly, with much laughter and gesticulation, 
in a perfectly unintelligible patois, 

At last our turn came. Pepine and La Mascotte were measured, 
height and girth, their teeth inspected, the colour of the paint 
and cloth of the carriage carefully written down. 

“Black cloth cushions,” said the douaniers. 

“No, no, dark green,” cried Carlo, much excited. ‘ Would 
mesdames give themselves the trouble to move and show the 
cushions where they were free from dust?” 

Accordingly the cushions were examined and “dark green” 
recorded. When all these important (?) details were duly entered 
on many papers and in various books, Carlo had to pay some- 
thing like three hundred frares, and then we were allowed to pass. 
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We heaved sighs of relief as we settled our cushions afresh. 
“That is a good thing over.” 

“Qh no, mesdames, not over; that is only the French douane, 
there is the Italian one to come.” 

And sure enough, in a few minutes, we reached Dalmazzo-di- 
Tenda, where our boxes and personal luggage were to be 
examined. Happily we created a good impression by declaring 
the wine in our luncheon-basket, and paying two franes fifty 
centimes on it. They thought us such honest folk that they did 
not open anything more, and saved us endless trouble. 

That night we slept at Tenda, where we witnessed a very 
interesting Maundy Thursday ceremony. About 9 p.m. our 
attention was attracted by the sound of chanting below our 
windows, and looking out we saw a procession coming up the 
principal street, in which our albergo was situated. It was headed 
by @ man carrying a veiled crucifix, then came white-robed and 
hooded figures, two and two, the men walking first and the 
women behind. Each person carried a candle shaded with green, 
that cast a weird and unearthly light, pale and cold. In the 
centre of the procession came the figure of a man, so covered with 
his long draperies as to be quite unrecognisable, and bearing 
a huge black cross. They all sang dirge-like hymns as they 
slowly moved along in an endless line. Presently they all 
disappeared into a church—for what service I do not know—and 
later came back in the same order as they went. I counted a 
hundred and forty people on the return of the procession. 

Meanwhile, in all the houses along the street, candles were lit 
at the windows. 

“What is this procession?” we asked of our pretty little 
waitress. 

“The way to Calvary,” she replied. 

“And why do they put candles in all the windows ?” 

“They are the death-candles, signora. We burn them for the 
dead Christ.” 

No words can express the impressiveness of the scene. The 
reverence of the bystanders was striking, the men doffed their 
hats, some of the women knelt, and all made the sign of the cross 
as the procession passed by. 

We woke to a cold wind and drizzling rain, and started 
wearing every wrap we possessed, till we looked like a couple of 
mummies. 

The road wound up and up, Pepine and La Mascotte trudged 
bravely on, steaming in the bitter cold whenever they halted 
for a rest. First we went through slush and mud, then we 
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came to snow in northerly corners, and lastly to deep drifts, 
twenty feet high, through which a passage had been cut. Not a 
flower, not a tree, hardly a shrub. Next the road went through 
a long tunnel in the rock, which ran first up and then down hill 
while the water dripped down from the roof of the cutting 
all the way. Carlo was most solicitous for our welfare. He put 
up the hood, tucked more wraps over us, and it required real 
firmness to prevent his taking off his great coat, and the rug 
from his knees to pile over our already overladen selves. The 
air in this place, was very bad, towards the centre it grew 
choking, and it was a relief when, beginning the descent, we 
saw daylight like a great white star at the end of the tunnel, 
and felt a rush of ice-laden air, that was most refreshing to our 
labouring lungs. When we emerged rain was falling heavily, 
and we saw little of the scenery. First snow everywhere, and 
then lower down the fields were covered with the snow-flake 
(leucojum) so thickly, that they were almost as white in patches 
as the snow wreaths we had passed. 

We baited at Limone, and lunched in a clean little room innocent 
of a fire. The hostess soon saw how cold we were, and invited 
us to her snug little kitchen and bar combined, where many of 
the good folks of Limone came in to see us toasting our toes at 
the welcome hearth. 

Our hostess chattered all the time, and asked us many ques- 
tions; when we had answered them to the best of our power we 
described to her the procession at Tenda, which had so greatly 
impressed us. 

The procession at Limone was far better, she hastened to 
assure us. They had between three hundred and four hundred 
people in theirs. And their church, oh! it was beautiful, such a 
pity it was too wet to shew it. Could not the Signore wait till 
to-morrow? They had such a grand festa in their church 
that night. (It must have meant “function,” not “ festival,” 
on Good Friday, surely?) And her son was going to carry one 
of the big candles, wearing his vétements. 

But all pleasant things must end, and presently we left the 
blazing fire, wished our cheery hostess good-bye, and started for 
Cuneo. It was still raining, and Carlo had covered the carriage 
with the tarpaulin I described, so I can tell nothing of the drive 
between Limone and Cuneo. Rain, rapid movement, and mud 
splashing in all directions, are my only impressions of that 
afternoon. 

Cuneo is quite a large town, is on a railroad, and is most 
civilised. At the hotel the waiters wore white ties, though they 
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did not give us a chambermaid! After many hours’ sleep, the 
cold and strong air having made us overpoweringly drowsy, we 
woke to brilliant sunshine, and an unwonted feeling of leisure- 
liness. Carlo’s son having emerged from its incubator, was now 
out at nurse within a short railway journey of Cuneo, and he had 
asked leave to go and visit his famille; besides, the horses 
needed rest, the roads had been so heavy the day before. We 
explored the town, and were rewarded by exquisite views of the 
snow mountains behind us, white and radiant from the snow that 
had so recently fallen; in front of us was the plain of Turin 
stretching away to the south. There were several fine churches ; 
in the principal one we saw a huge cask, filled to the brim with 
water, standing at the west end. As we returned later, an 
amusing scene was going on there. The priest had blessed the 
water, and now a crowd of people, young and old, were pushing 
and hustling each other in their eagerness to get some Holy 
Water to take home. They all carried either bottles or jugs, some 
of charming shapes and colours, that we longed to possess. 
Laughing, scolding, and screaming, one after another came away, 
flushed and splashed, but triumphant, with their vessels full. 
It was not unlike a scramble for sweets at an English school- 
treat ! 

We left Cuneo late, and only drove as far as Savigliano, which 
we reached by six o'clock. The albergo was dark, dirty, and un- 
inviting, we thought we should fare badly that night, but those 
delightful Italian officers had smoothed our way for us. They 
were giving a dinner to some honoured guest, and the salle-a- 
manger was laid with snowy napery, silver, glass, and flowers. 
Not only did we have an excellent dinner from their banquet, in 
another room, but we were entertained by their military band, 
which played pleasant music in the courtyard till near midnight. 

The result of all the bustle the night before was, that we over- 
slept in the morning, and instead of getting out early, we were 
roused about 8 a.m. by a thundering knock at the door, and a 
manly shout of acqua caldo (hot water). There stood a waiter 
smiling, and offering me a huge saucepan of boiling water. As 
I could not lift it out of his hands without the risk of scalding 
him and myself, I brought the basin, and held it while he poured 
in the water, happily without an accident, for it felt perilous. 
We were so late, that the Messe des Paresseuses, as they call 
the last Mass, was just being said as I reached the church. Soon 
after nine we started across the plain to Turin. It was a long 
hot drive, and the horses always seemed more tired on good flat 
roads than’ when we were going up and down amongst the moun- 
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tains. We only ordered coffee where we stopped to bait, as we 
lunched from our basket, but when we left they brought the fol- 
lowing bill, carefully written in copper-plate Italian hand, 


Francs. 


Coffee . : ; ; ? 2°50 
Use of room . ; 5 ‘ 2°00 
Tablecloth . . : : 0°50 
Waiting. : . ° 2°00 

7°00 


and were surprised that we objected to it. 

We reached Turin about 4.30, and went as usual to the Hotel 
Kraft’s ; Carlo and his horses being given a day’s rest before 
going on further. 

1t was with real enjoyment that we saw the carriage coming up 
to the hotel door on the following Tuesday, and started on the 
second half of our drive. We crossed the plain, smiling and 
flowery in the April sunlight, and reached Pignerolo in time for 
lunch. It is a large town, picturesque, with arcaded streets, and 
fine churches brilliant with frescoes. It gives its name to the 
province that includes the Vaudois valleys, at whose entrance 
it lies. 

The Vaudoise are an interesting people; they are Protestants, 
and for six hundred years they have kept their faith, and remained 
separate from the Roman Church. They have their own churches, 
schools and pastors, maintained by the people themselves. It is 
beyond the scope of this article to relate the persecutions and 
trials these Vaudoise peasants erdured for the sake of their 
religion, but the courage and constancy of their forefathers have 
left their traces on the people to this day. Their houses and 
streets are tidier, and they have an air of prosperity not usually 
to be seen in Italian villages. The villagers themselves are 
thrifty and industrious, and neater in person and ways than the 
ordinary peasant. Carlo is a strict Protestant, and I shall never 
forget the beaming smile with which he pointed to a hideous slate- 
rooted, white-washed little building. 

“Voila wn de nos Temples,” he said, with pride and pleasure ; 
and when we thought of the blood and tears that had been shed 
in preserving the faith these little mean buildings represented, 
we could but rejoice in his enthusiasm. It is interesting to 
realise that, in these high mountain valleys, lives the only native 
Church in Italy which continues to this day separate from the 
Church of Rome. 

Our way lay by Perusa and Fenestrelle to the Col de Sestriére, 
up the middle of the three Vaudois valleys, following the windings 
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of the River Pelice. Carlo began to get very excited, saluted 
almost every person we met, pointed out numberless objects of 
local interest, and finally drove into Perusa with a great flourish 
and whip cracking, which drew faces to the windows of a house on 
the main street. 

“That is my home,” said Carlo. 

A charming old man came up to the Hotel as we were getting 
out ; he was Carlo’s father (a dealer in oil and wine), and delighted 
to see his son. He too was a strict Protestant, but both father 
and son had married Roman Catholics, so at least there is religious 
toleration between the two Churches now. 

The hostess showed us into a tiny bedroom opening on to a 
balcony. It had a staircase leading down to the stable-yard, and 
no one seemed to think locks or bolts necessary. 

We saw no more of Carlo that night, but we had a delicious 
little dinner in the sitting-room belonging to the bar. The usual 
customers were turned out to give us the room, and, if one came 
in, he was quickly hurried off to the kitchen by our bustling 
hostess. 

I never tasted anything nicer than the mountain trout she gave 
us, freshly caught in the neighbouring stream. 

Next morning, Carlo begged us to visit his father and mother 
before starting. We gladly went, and found a pleasant old 
couple, dressed, evidently, in their gala dress, who received us 
with much ceremony. They gave us some horribly nasty liqueur 
that we felt bound to drink, and made charming and graceful 
speeches, to which we tried to reply suitably, while Carlo stood 
twirling his hat, looking as bashful as a shy schoolboy. They 
treated him quite as a child, hoped he was doing well, and giving 
satisfaction, and so on. 

All went well on our upward journey that day, until we baited 
at Fenestrelle, when Carlo came to us with the news that an 
avalanche had fallen, a day or two before, on the road at the Col 
de Sestriére; nothing could pass. Here was a check indeed. 
We interviewed several of the cantonniers (the men in charge 
of the Government roads) and they all declared that the road 
must be opened early next morning, if not that night; that 
thirty men would clear it in an hour or two, and that, as there 
was @ fair at Pignerolo that week, it was bound to be opened for 
the people going there. We held a council of war, and made up 
our minds to go on, and cross if possible. ‘his discussion delayed 
us. It was getting late, and the wind blew icy cold as we crossed 
the drawbridge at Torre Pelic®, and kept on and on.» About six 
o'clock we drew up at a rambling building, and Carlo told us, 
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somewhat sulkily, this was La Rua, where we must pass the 
night. 

‘A most villainous-looking man came out of the building to 
greet us, unshaven and unwashed, wearing a cap and waistcoat of 
dressed moleskin, and a stained blue blouse. He smiled a wel- 
come, displaying terrible yellow fangs of teeth. He had plenty 
of room, plenty of food (he was a butcher by trade, we learnt 
afterwards), would not the ladies come in and warm themselves ? 

Reluctantly we left the carriage, and followed him through an 
arched door, where we found ourselves in a most extraordinary 
scene. Here was a long vaulted room, lit by one small window, 
tightly shut. The floor was covered with straw. Against one 
wall were tethered some cows, sheep were folded on another 
side, horses on a third, and, as we stood there, Pepine and La 
Mascotte came in to take their places with them. Fowls roosted 
in every available corner. In the centre of the room glowed a 
large stove, throwing out a genial warmth, and round it were 
grouped tables and chairs, and the beds of the whole family. 

“What would you? The beasts must live,” said the innkeeper, 
in answer to our silent amazement. 

Surely such a scene as this must have been present to the 
minds of the early Italian Masters when painting a Nativity. 

A dear old woman in a wonderful cap made of embroidery with 
a silk crown, and wearing large gold earrings, and a gold cross on 
her breast, came forward to greet us. She was shrivelled and 
dirty, but picturesque, and had a kind old face. The sight of it 
cheered our drooping spirits. But the odours of this stable 
dwelling were overpowering. We preferred even the icy wind to 
them. 

In answer to our request for rooms, we were taken up an 
outside staircase, and shown a room so dreadfully dirty we could 
not make up our minds to goin. A sheepskin, half dressed, lay 
on the floor, and all sorts of things were scattered about the 
place. The next one was a little cleaner, and Carlo, taking a 
broom, swept it, while the old woman produced sheets and 
blankets, and proceeded to make the one bed. 

There was no possibility of a fire, and no one had slept in the 
room for six months. Still we could get nothing better. They 
cooked us some food, but it was very uneatable, and then the old 
woman filled our hot bottles with boiling water, and next came 
with a warming-pan full of hot embers, and made the bed really 
hot. We crept in as quickly as possible, and, wonderful to relate, 
slept soundly till daylight. 

Oh! the cold of dressing that morning! Our provision-basket 
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came in usefully for breakfast. Carlo got a cart, and started 

off early to see the avalanche. We wandered out of doors, and 
tried to grub up some fairy-like white crocuses that studded the 
ground around us, but, for all their fragile looks, they were very 
deep-rooted. We grubbed to the depth of about a foot with one 
of our table-knives, but did not reach the bulb, and, breaking our 
knife, were obliged to relinquish the task. 

We questioned every cantonnier who passed, and learnt that 
there was a strike amongst the road-men. The pay was thirty 
sous per day, and they would not clear the snow for less than 
forty sous. It being a Government road, no one had the power 
to grant the rise until leave was given at headquarters in Turin, 
so the snow remained untouched. Carlo returned at three o’clock 
to tell us we could not cross that night, but next morning he 
would hire sixteen mules, and drag the empty carriage across, 
take us in a sledge, and lead the horses through afterwards. 
But, he added, it was blowing le vent du diable, la-haut. He 
was so numbed with cold he could hardly feel. It was too great 
a risk for an invalid to pass another night under these conditions, 
so it was sadly decided to return to Perusa. 

Carlo was cross and crestfallen at having to go back, so drove 
at a tremendous pace, doing the twenty miles which separated La 
Rua from that place in two hours. It felt dangerous going at 
this speed down a steep mountain road, but, as at every turn the 
air grew warmer, and lungs worked more easily; as the snow 
disappeared, and we passed from winter to spring once more, our 
spirits rose, and we enjoyed it. Perusa seemed the acme of 
civilisation and comfort that night. 

The journey to Susa, next day, was a sudden return to summer, 
along the sunny, smiling plain. Back we came to Pignerolo, 
where officialism reached its height. They kept us at the 
octrot outside the town whilst they unpacked our luncheon- 
basket, counted the bottles of wine, and made us pay on each. 
We drove straight through the town without drawing rein, and 
then they kept us at the octroi at the other end whilst, with 
various formalities, they returned us the money taken five minutes 
before. 

In vain we begged them to send a man to see we did not stop 
and leave any of the wine in the town. No! the law must be 
obeyed. 

We baited at Trana, where we rested three hours, and reached 
Susa late. It was the only really long day we did, and both we 
and the horses were tired at the end of it. 

We woke at Susa to pouring rain, which, alas! meant snow on 
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Mont Cenis. We had arranged that the horses should rest that 
day, so after lunch we explored the funny little town. Most of 
the streets being covered with arcades, we were able to keep dry. 
It was all very quaint and picturesque. We saw some curious 
mechanical wooden figures, carved by a shepherd, in one of the 
shops, and, finding them original, bought several, but the shopman 
was distressed at our want of taste in refusing a gruesome red 
and black demon with A moi les menteurs coming out of his 
mouth—evidently the gem of the collection. 

We buttonholed some of the cantonniers, and heard gloomy 
reports of the road over Mont Cenis from them all. There was a 
large traffic in ice for Turin, etc., which kept the pass on the 
Italian side open, and at the top were sleighs and mules, but the 
road on the French side was barely possible. Only one or two 
carts had crossed this spring, and the snow falling that day would 
block what tracks had been made. To cut a long story short, we 
had to give up the idea of driving over Mont Cenis, and take the 
train, carriage and all, from Bardonnechia to Modane. 

As we had looked upon this crossing as the crown of our tour, 
it was a bitter disappointment, but we tried to forget it, and enjoy 
the present, when next morning we started, with the “clear 
shining after rain” beautifying the landscape. The walnut-trees 
were coming out, and their copper-coloured young leaves con- 
trasted charmingly with the vivid green of the other trees. 
Flowers clothed the hillsides, and nightingales were singing all 
along the road. It was festa, and we passed parties of young 
men in their best array, with flowers in their hats, singing in 
parts as they came at a swinging pace down the mountain road. 

“ Ah! they are not married,” quoth Carlo. ‘ Once I, too, was 
young, and sang as they do,” he was about twenty-five, I suppose, 
“but now——” A shrug finished the sentence. Evidently the 
cares of his famille weighed heavy on him. 

We stopped for lunch at Oulx, where, I believe, a good many 
English go in the summer, and where an old man gave us some 
fine specimens of dried Edelweiss. We saw the road by which we 
had hoped to come from the Col de Sestriére, and were told the 
snow was not yet cleared away. Consoling news; it made us sure 
we had done right in turning back. In the afternoon we drove 
on to the station at Bardonnechia, and took the train through the 
tunnel. La Mascotte lived up to her character there; she fussed 
and fumed, and could hardly be got into the horse-box, and, Carlo 
said, was terribly frightened in the darkness of the tunnel. Pepine 
lived up to her character too, for she went in quite placidly, and 
passed through the ordeal without turning a hair. 
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Now our drive was almost over. We slept at Modane, where 
Carlo had a good deal of the money he paid at Tenda returned to 
him. We heard the trains thunder past several times in the 
night. Our way, next day, led down through fields of gentian in 
bloom. We reached Aiglebelle that night; had a stroll under 
some trees near the hotel, which seemed full of nightingales. 
They were singing all round us. 

Next day we drove across the plain to Chambéry, where, during 
our mid-day rest, I found a photographer, and had our equipage 
photographed as a souvenir, which I prize. We reached our 
destination, Aix-les-Bains, that night. 

Stale, and flat, and unprofitable the world felt that night when 
we returned once more to everyday life. Often in our dreams we 
hear the jingling of the horses’ bells, and feel that downward 
rush from La Rua, and wake to wish it were all to begin again 
to-morrow. 

Maraaret BUsHNELL. 





Miecss. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Tue story of Meess begins in Malvern. One can_see her in the 
little dusk-red house, semi-detached, with “ Apartments” written 
all over it, sitting of evenings by her mother, the curate’s widow, 
trying to make both ends meet. What if they did meet, on paper, 
prospectively? In reality something always went amiss. The 
two boys were growing up, and had to be kept at the College: 
Milly was nearly eighteen and wanted smart frocks—Cicely had 
never wanted smart frocks. Some lodger they had built their 
modest hopes on was sure to stay away. Ii is said that drowning 
people come up three times; those who go down in the social 
struggle never seem to get a chance of air. If it is true that 
nothing succeeds like success, my God! nothing fails more 
persistently than failure. 

When Cicely explained to her mother that she, Cicely, must 
go out as a nursery-governess, and that Millicent must take her 
place at home, Mrs. Thyghe nodded tearful acquiescence. Cicely 
had long dreaded and put off the painful moment. An unusually 
terrible butcher’s bill helped her through. 

“ Yes, I suppose it is inevitable,” replied Mrs. Thyghe. 

“And the inevitable is never very difficult,” said Cicely 
bravely. 

“Why not, my dear?” 

‘*Oh, that would be illogical, as papa would have said.” 

“Your poor papa! He understood every logic in the world, 
excepting that two and two don’t make five.” 

And so Cicely, more logical than her father, came to Holland 
as nursery-governess to the Van den Hills. There had naturally 
been a good deal of preliminary discussion and consideration, for, 
tu the eyes of middle-class Malvern, Holland seemed further away 
than Tasmania. 


“ It sounds terribly foreign,” said poor Mrs. Thyghe, “and the 
people all live in boats,” 
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She gathered but little comfort from the information, vouch- 
safed by the doctor’s wife, that many of them lived on poles. 

“Like Saint Simon Sky-lights,” said Millicent, who was 
ignorant, wore a fringe, and could not have gone out as a 
governess. After all, it seemed the best thing that Cicely should 
accept the place her former school-mistress had found for her. Miss 
Budge wrote to say that, by all accounts, the Netherlauds were 
the Paradise of governesses ; nowhere are they treated so entirely 
as members of the family. Cicely smiled sadly; it seemed so 
funny to think she should be a member of the family Van den 
Hill. 

But when she arrived, with the last tears dried upon her bonny 
cheeks, among the low, cow-filled meadows, under early autuwn 
mists, at the big old house asleep behind its beech-trees—when 
she arrived, half sick from her journey, amongst the strangeness 
and foreignness and undesired picturesqueness of it all—she found 
kindly people waiting to receive her. The Van den Hills were 
wealthy; they lived, summer and winter, at their beautiful 
chateau in the country, away from everybody and everything, he 
nursing his artistic temperament on leisurely contemplation of 
the beautiful, she engrossed in her delicate health. There were 
two little girls of five and seven, yellow-haired dots, whom their 
father considered as possibilities of beautiful development, 
physical and psychical; while their mother looked upon them 
as a moral and religious responsibility. 

“T trust you will help me,” said Mevrouw van den Hill, lying 
back among her sofa cushions and trying not to look tired. “I 
trust you will help me, Miss Tigg, in belabouring the bodies and 
souls of my children.” 

Cicely blushed. 

“T am very young, madam,” she murmured; “I trust you will 
help me. I shall try to do my best.” 

She wondered whether Mevrouw van den Hill would always 
call her “Tigg,” and whether it would always be possible to 
understand the foreign lady’s meaning. She seemed to hear her 
mother’s voice: “ Yes, ours is an unusual name. My poor dear 
husband’s father———” But the reader may be spared the rest. 

Cicely smiled. 

“She is good-looking,” said Mynheer to his wife. ‘“ Very fair- 
skinued and fair-haired. Only eighteen, is she? A pretty, 
pleasant-looking girl.” 

“T showed you the photograph,” answered Mevrouw. “She 
was not so pretty on the photograph.” 

Mynheer laughed. 
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“ All the better for her,” he said. “ You women are so jealous. 
Did you treat her to your stereotyped phrase about ‘ belabouring 
the children ?’” 


“T told her I hoped she would share a responsibility 
which——” 

“Yes, yes, I know. I know all you are going to say, dear. 
No, I cannot ‘belabour the children.’ Stick to your phrase; 
it is a good one.” 

“ What do you mean?” she asked innocently. 

He kissed her, with affection, and laughed himself out of the 
room. 

He was a good-natured, easy-going man, not yet forty, who 
took life easily (as he found it) and wished everyone else to do 
so. It was one of his staple regrets that there were people in the 
world with less money, or with more, than he had. With more, 
because that prevented his buying beautiful objects others could 
pay higher prices for; with less, because he wanted all the 
children on this earth to get as much cake as they could eat. 
His children did not get as much cake as they could eat. 
But that was Mevrouw van den Hill’s doing. And Mynheer 
complained, chaffingly, to all who came near, of his invalid wife’s 
devotion and sense of duty, her strenuousness, in a word. 

“She is like the invalid flies,” he used to say. ‘ They lie on 
their backs and kick up a commotion.” And then he would kiss 
her, lest she should think that he meant it. Which he partly did. 

Mevrouw van den Hill was one of those rare women whose pure 
touch can rest on pitch undefiled. She lived sinless in a world of 
sin and deemed herself a sinner. Carefully brought up in a 
sheltered country-house, married at twenty to a distant neighbour 
she had always liked, cultured, comfortably established, caressed, 
she joined in gay conversation, and even read, without pleasure, an 
occasional naughty novel, yet all the time she never understood 
what evil was. Deeply religious herself, it was her earnest desire 
that all should share her happiness, but she never obtruded her 
sentiments or opinions on those who were neither anxious nor 
ready to hear them. In any case, the powers at her disposal were 
small; she had always been more or less an invalid, and, at the 
time of Cicely’s arrival, her energy alone still kept her semi- 
erect. 

The English girl had not been two days in the house before she 
discovered that she would be neither Miss Tigg nor Miss Thyghe 
for the rest of her stay there, but “‘ Meess” once for all. It was 
Meess from morning till night. The children went calling her 
all over the place, eager to show her their treasures. After a 
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time the treasures were shown; the strangeness, and newness, 
and picturesqueness had worn off. Nothing but the monotony 
remained. 

It was surely the dullest house that ever a full-blooded man 
found himself compelled to reside in. Old, dingy, draughty ; 
deplorable in its internal arrangements; delightfully quaint, with 
its turrets and wainscots; beautifully furnished, full of tapestry 
and carving—a bit of sixteenth century history, pros and; cons. 
In the summer it was bright with old Dutch floral devices that 
nobody ever saw but the weary owners, for the health of the 
mansion’s mistress prohibited visits of any kind. As the autumn 
deepened the flowers went slowly dead in rainy silence ; the white 
mists gathered about the rotting trees. Nobody ever rang at the 
gate, unless it was a beggar. Then various faces would appear 
at various windows, curiously gazing across the dripping court. 
Mynheer van den Hill stood, his hands in his pockets, wishing he 
could wish for a chat with the beggars, whom the coachman 
had orders never to admit, but to send, more or less satisfied, 
away. 

In that heavy silence of secluded life the only thing distinctly 
noticeable from day to day was the mother’s fainting gasp up 
mountain-slopes of duty, whose snowy summits mocked her from 
the clouds. Occasionally, when she fell and hurt herself, her 
nervous husband would stop and chide. Otherwise he was full 
of devotion, as she of care; together they bore the double weight 
of ill-health and ineffective “ treatments.’ Together they endured 
the worry of a household they could neither reduce nor employ. 
Together they did all they could for the children, he laughingly, 
she with pedagogic intensity, both with a plenitude of isolated 
love, 

“It is very quiet,” wrote Cicely to her mother, putting things 
mildly, “but everyone is so kind. Madame is an angel on earth, 
a human, delicate angel. The children are darlings. Mynheer 
is most amusing, clever, and courteous. I am surprised to find 
the queer, quaint little country so lovely. Everyone looks 
contented and comfortable. The hills at the back of the house, 
&ec.” That is not the story. 

The story is that, before Cicely had been many weeks in the 
house, the Dorsvelds came to stay in it. The Dorsvelds were a 
young married couple, cousins and intimate friends of the Van 
den Hills, in fact, they were the only guests that ever crossed the 
sunken threshold of “ Braswyck.” The Baron van Dorsveld, light 
and jolly, fond of all things rough and ready, was not the com- 
panion to seem most suited for the sensitive and cultured recluse 





of the castle, whom, however, he shook out of his melancholy 
broodings and triumphantly cheered up. But the beautiful 
accomplished young baroness—an Arab yoked to a cob—was a 
fit associate for men or for women, for demigods or—herself 
childless—for babes. She brought immediately light into the 
dark halls of the mansion; her sweet presence, the healthy tones 
of her voice, seemed to linger where she passed. Her pretty 
smile, like a sunbeam, fell across the heart of the poor young 
nursery-governess, who wrote home enthusiastic accounts of the 
exquisite soft-hearted creature. The guests only stayed two days 
and disappeared. But the brightness of their visit faded slowly, 
like an afterglow. 

The governess had settled down to her duty. It was not an 
arduous one. The little girls were too small to need much 
teaching; they liked her, and of course she liked them; was 
that not the interest and pleasure of her life? She felt an 
affectionate regard for their struggling, resolute mother, and 
ske admired the resignation and all-pervading “artisticity ” of 
Mynheer. She also admired his caustic wit which judged all 
creation from a vantage-point. 

“She laughs in the right places,” said Mevrouw. 

“Does anybody laugh in this house?” asked Mynheer, who was 
in a desponding mood. “I haven’t heard anyone laugh since 
Dora Dorsveld left.” 

So the weeks wert on and seemed to stand still, and yet 
noiselessly brought the great change nearer. For, one morning, 
the governess, coming in to inquire whether the children should 
wear their thingummies or their what-d’-ye-call-’ems, found 
Mevrouw in a dead faint on the floor. She had never seen other 
illness than the boys’ bad colds and her mother’s megrims (which 
she had always most patiently tended). She ran out, much 
startled, and ran up against Mynheer, who certainly loitered tvo 
much in the hall amongst his bric-a-brac. He was as terrified 
and as useless as she. The lady’s maid, quick, collected, ac- 
customed, put them aside and brought her mistress to. 

“Tt is nothing! The room was too hot,” said Mevrouw van den 
Hill. 

But his smouldering fears had leapt up into a flame. From 
the maid he extracted a confession that her mistress was often 
like this, that often the faithful wife and mother had fainted as 
the door closed on the husband and children she had smiled on to 
the last ; that sometimes even, if Mynheer had suddenly returned 
for one more question, she had risen again by sheer force of 
affection to give a reply. Mynheer kiesed his wife very solemnly 
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that night, and asked her permission to send for a great doctor 
all the way from Berlin. They were rich, and he thought they 
could afford it. However rich you are you can never be sure 
with the great doctors of to-day. 

They had gone through many lesser consultations and sub- 
sequent treatments, all failures. They knew that no commotion 
on earth, no battle or tempest, strikes such lasting desolation 
into an affectionate home as a modern specialist’s “visit.” In a 
few deliberate sentences the physician tells you what must be 
done —it is always the impossible—and you see him depart to the 
station, a kid-gloved blizzard. 

Professor von Schrump said Mevrouw van den Hill must come 
to his “Klinik” in Berlin. She had better come at once. She 
must come alone. She must hold no communication of any kind 
with her relatives while there. Yes, they might write if they 
died ! 

So after much weighing and weeping Mevrouw went. She 
could speak no German. Everybody was kind to her, and she 
thanked them. 

And the lonely little nursery-governess at the chateau dis- 
covered how the sick mistress on her sofa had been the prop and 
guide of the whole household. Yet in the desolated home every- 
body rose to the occasion. The servants, left pretty much to 
themselves, accepted the responsibility. The little girls were 
good. The master, white and still, in an agony of straining 
doubt and anxiety, consulted with Cicely about the children’s 
winter clothing, and once a week examined their copy-books, their 
little pitiful sums. The English girl, utterly forlorn, alone in the 
schoolroom evening after evening, with the howl of the wind and 
the latest news from far-away Malvern, never let Mynheer van 
den Hill see her red eyes, and one day, of deliberate resolve, 
stopped crying altogether. 

The Professor, after a month’s silence, sent a letter, written by 
some amanuensis, to say that he had received all remittances and 
Mynheer must double them, for Mevrouw required a second room. 
Mynheer told ‘‘ Meess” about this and about other matters: they 
fell into occasional talks about Mevrouw or about Cicely’s little 
circle in her own country, kindly, courteous gossip with inevitably 
increasing interest in each other’s affairs and in each other. And 
gradually there deepened upon her innocent little heart a great 
liking for the quiet gentle-souled man with the pale blue eyes and 
sorrowful haughty face, who said such caustic things and did such 
kind ones. All the more was this the case, after one December 
evening when she had crept down, quite against her custom, 
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before her own late supper, crept down along the silent passage 
to ask him something about the children’s holidays. She had 
knocked at the library door, which stood ajar, and believing him 
to have answered, she entered. He was standing in evening 
dress by the great window from which he had thrown back the 
curtains: a wild wind was beating the rain against the panes. 

“My God!” he gasped, staring out into the darkness. And 
then she understood his first utterance to have been a groan. 
She crept away trembling, to weep over her untasted meal in her 
room. 

Next morning he came in to the children’s breakfast, laughing, 
full of a sleighing party he had organised for them all. 

“T have written,’ he said, “to the Baron and Baroness van 
Dorsveld, asking them to come here for Christmas. If she 
consents we must have some sort of festivities; in any case I 
should like to give the servants their usual Christmas Tree. But 
I cannot do it unless the Baroness Dorsveld consents to play 
hostess and help me. There are a couple of hundred parcels and 
presents to get ready: I can’t do all that.” 

“Perhaps I could help,” suggested Cicely timidly. “At home 
I used to help with the Sunday-school treat.” 

“By all means,” he said heartily, “that would be delightful, 
But I shall not begin the whole thing unless Mevrouw Doraveld 
comes.” 

“We can help, papa,” said the children. 

“Even in that case, I daresay we should get ready,” he 
answered, laughing again. “But first I must have Mevrouw 
Dorsveld’s answer.” 

The latter lady showed the letter to her husband. 

“Tt will be an awful bore,” he said. She did not answer. 

“ Don’t you think it would be a bore ?” 

“T hardly know. Braswyck will certainly not be amusing. 
But then, you see, I am very fond of Lorence van den Hill. He 
amuses me.” She looked down at the open letter in her hand. 

“T can see nothing funny in him,” replied her husband. 

“Well, no, I suppose not. His is still champagne.” 

“T like still champagne,” said the Baron. 

“Well, then, I don’t know. To me Lorence is exceedingly 
exhilarating, and you find him dull. He is passing through a 
terrible experience. I think, Fritz, we had better go.” 

“Very well; don’t expect me to stay there all the time, though. 
However you can find him amusing! Why, he never has a real 
jolly, noisy, roaring laugh!” 

She shuddered slightly. 
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“Do you mean,” she said, “that you will leave me there and— 
and go to the Hague?” 

His eyes met hers. 

“I—I don’t know about the Hague,” he answered, “but 1 
shouldn’t stay at Braswyck.” 

“Oh, by all means go to the Hague,” she said, and swept from 
the room: 

He bent over his finger-tips, studying the nails. 

“Did she expect to marry a Puritan?” he reflected. And, 
after a considerable pause, “‘ No, she is by no means a fool. She 
cannot have expected to marry a Puritan.” 

She had not. They went out a great deal for the next week or 
so, and were very merry. Then, some ten days before Christmas, 
they journeyed away into the snow and the black gauntness of 
the forests and the grey depths of lowering sky. 

“Tt is very good of you to come,” said Lorence van den Hill, 
meeting them in the great hall-door. 

“Well, yes, it is,” replied Dorsveld, stamping the snow from 
his boots. 

“In fact, I meant your wife. Of course you go where she 
goes.” 

“Why, pray?” Van Dorsveld stood and stared. 


“Because you are a lucky man to have so charming a 
companion.” 

“Hm! The girls have grown. Good-evening, Meess.” 

The beautiful Baroness turned. 

“ Ah, you are there?” she said, “ Good-evening, Meess. It is 
you will have to show us our rooms.” 


“No, allow me, pray,” said Van den Hill interposing. The 
governess drew back in alarm. The master of the house intended 
to remain the master. He performed his duties during the 
following days with accentuated accuracy. 

“We are more comfortable,” said the Baroness to her husband, 
“than in his dear wife’s time.” 

“That is true,” replied Fritz, “ yet I am going off to-morrow, 
the house is too terrible dull. You won’t mind, will you? I 
suppose it’s all proper. There are the governess and the 
children.” 

“Don’t go,” she said suddenly. 

“Oh, but I must. What nonsense! Why?” 

“Don’t go, Fritz.” Her voice was so unexpectedly earnest, he 
stopped untying his tie. 

“Of course I'll stay if you want me to,” he answered fretfully, 
“but it’s awfully hard on me: I’ve been here two days. I warned 
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you beforehand. And you surely don’t want me: you get on 
capitally with Lorence. You can sing duets with him all the 
evening, as you did to-night: it’s awfully slow for a fellow. 
La—i! La—boom! for hours.” 

She stood fingering her bracelets. 

“T thought you liked our singing,” she said; “you said it was 
very good. Why,” she turned on him quite angrily, “you said 
we reminded you of Patti and Reszké in the bedroom scene of 
Romeo and Juliet!” 

“ Well, a chap doesn’t want to make himself disagreeable.” 

She barely heeded him. Taking a few steps into the far dusk 
of the gaunt chamber, she sang: 


* Non—non—ce n’est pas—ce n’est pas l’alouette, 
C’est le doux rossignol—compagnon de |’amour.” 


She came back to him. 

“Why, I should never have sung it,” she said, “but for your 
pleasure. Why should I sing it? Don’t go, Fritz!” 

“Oh, come, that’s hard on a fellow. And me that never 
pretended really to care for music !” 

“True. Lorence loves it and never gets it. His wife doesn’t 
sing or play.” 

“ His wife’s ill. What’s the use of a wife that’s always ill?” 

“Ah! What would you do, had you a wife that was always 
ill?” 

“Take another that wasn’t, and nobody, surely, could object. 
I wonder if he makes love to the little governess? She’s very 
pretty.” 

“TI have not noticed,” replied the Baroness, her sweet voice 
gone disagreeable. And then, as he rudely laughed, “ What 
foolishness,” she said, “‘ The Meess! Lorence van den Hill is not 
the sort of man to make love to a Meess.” 

“ When is his wife coming back ?” 

“No one knows. The doctor writes nothing.” 

Van Dorsveld whistled. 

“ She had better look out,” he said. 

His manner exasperated her, but checking her annoyance : 

“Fritz,” she repeated, “don’t go and leave me alone in this 

lace.” 

ee Well, I won't,” he answered grumblingly. And she kissed 
him, flinging both arms round his neck. But two days later— 
and, certainly, the days passed very slowly—he came to her, as 
she sat cheerfully busy with all the others, among the piles of 
Christmas things. 
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“T have a letter,” he said—and he held it in his hand—“ about 
important business. I fear I really must leave to-night.” 

“Oh!” she answered, looking down at the gilt trifle she was 
making for the tree. “Is it the Hague?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How long will you be away?” 

“ Some ten days, I fear. Over Christmas of course, and perhaps 
even over New Year's Day. It’s a very great——” 

She interrupted him, with a swift shock as their eyes met. 

“So long?” she said, “ Why not make it Paris?” and then she 
began talking very fast to “ Meess.” 

“ There’s still such a great deal to do,” she declared. “Why, 
Chrisimas is only two days hence! We shall all be very busy.” 

“The house is quite bright and jolly,” said Lorence—Fritz 
pulled a face, as he turned away—“ And since you came, Dora, 
everybody seems to know exactly what to do. None of us did 
before.” 

“Oh, papa, Meess always does!” cried the elder girl in a flush. 

An awkward pause ensued, 

“TI was judging by myself,” said the father humbly, and Cicely 
cast him a grateful smile. 

“My dear Lorence,” Fritz paused on his way out, “look after 
my wife.” He laughed heartily over this joke. 

“T shall ask one of my cousins Weylert to join me here,” said 
the Baroness quietly. “ You might have given me fairer warning, 
Fritz ; you had plenty of time.” 

“T only heard this morning.” 

“Yes, yes; I was thinking of the night before last. Well, I 
shall telegraph for Mary Weylert.” 

But at that time of the year neither Mary Weylert could come 
nor her sister nor anyone else. So Christmas found the little 
company at Braswyck still curiously incomplete, but too busy to 
care about considerations. The great tree was lighted up in the 
wainscoted hall, and the gaping retainers (they gaped yearly) 
gathered round the piles of laboriously assorted presents. One 
of them, in taking leave, started a sentiment about Mevrouw’s 
return, and all who came after him mechanically put down a 
heavy foot on the same sore spot. 

“Thank you,” said the master, “thank you.” But he thanked 
Cicely in very different tones for the care of his motherless 
children. She trembled so, she could make no answer; nor 
dared she venture to offer him openly the card she had carefully 
illuminated with words of hope and trust. Not in the Baroness’s 
presence ; that lady, though secretly condescending still, seemed 
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to damp the schoolroom’s enjoyment of the festival. The little, 
soft-hearted governess humbly placed her card on Mynheer’s 
writing-table, where the Baroness happened to see it, when she 
ran in to inscribe a brief response to her husband’s telegraphic 
“Merry Christmas!” 

On the evening of that Holy Eve, as all were going to their 
rooms, worn out, the Baroness van Dorsveld, stopping on the 
landing, addressed herself suavely to the governess. 

“Tt has been enjoyable,” she said, “but tiring. The circum- 
stances of course are sad.” 

“Yes, Oh! I do hope Madame will soon come back,” replied 
Cicely. 

The lady cast a keen glance at her. 

“Of course,” said the Baroness, “of course, who would not? 
You find it lonely ?” 

“Lonely it certainly is. But I was thinking of poor Madame. 
And of Mynheer. I so deeply pity Mynheer.” 

“Ah! Take care, Meess, that you do not too deeply pity 
Mynheer.” 

There was so much scornful meaning in the words, that the 
poor little nursery-governess caught fire. 

“Pray what does your ladyship mean—may I ask?” she said 
quickly. 

“Fie, what an unwise question. I have surprised your secret, 
little Meess. I am wise—and also I am good. I mean only kind- 
ness. There are feelings akin to pity, so close that they meet. 
And often it is dangerous to feel them. Often, also, it is quite, 
quite useless. I do not know which is worse. But in the latter 
case one feels so sorry, and one calls out ‘stop!’ It is silly, but 
one does it. Even a wise person, like me, especially when the 
wise person is good. Sleep well, Meess! We are all worn out. 
Good-night.” 

She went into her room and closed the door, leaving Cicely hot 
and cold in the passage, hot with thoughts of herself and home, 
cold with dislike of the woman who had seemed so sweet. Buta 
moment later the girl told herself she was unjust. The Baroness 
had acted right, and, presumably in kindness. There is nothing 
more acutely painful to a woman than to find a secret surprised 
which she had been spending her heart’s blood to preserve. 
Cicely cried herself to sleep, like a child. 

But next morning and the ensuing mornings she was very calm 
and civil. 

“She behaves admirably,” reasoned the young Baroness, “she is 
only a nursery-governess after all. The undue prominence in 
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the household is the fault of the mistress who ran away.” The 
Baroness was very hard on her dearest friend. Always in perfect 
health herself, “I cannot understand these sort of ailments,” 
she said, “ You need not talk to me about them, Lorence. Of 
course I am full of commiseration, but I simply don’t under- 
stand.” 

She was much put out by the repeated’refusals of female rela- 
tions to come and keep her company at Braswyck. “ My position 
here is absurd,” she said. “I shall leave to-morrow.” 

“Good heavens, no! You won’t desert me on New Year’s Eve,” 
cried Lorence van den Hill. 

“T shall, unless Fritz comes back,” she replied, and deliberately 
went off for a walk with the governess, 

The governess herself was greatly flurried, for that morning 
she had received a private missive, personally handed to her with 
much display of secrecy by the postman, a letter from Mevrouw 
van den Hill. 

“T am coming back,” so wrote Mevrouw, “the day after to- 
morrow. I want my return to be a complete surprise to my 
husband and children. I shall take a conveyance from the 
station. I am very much better. The operation has removed 
the cause of my prostration. All I need now, the Professor says, 
is absolute repose. Well, I can have that at Braswyck. Mind 
you keep my secret. On no account breathe a word to anyone. 
I want to see the effect of my sudden return on the poor, lonely 
husband at home.” 

The governess might listen to the Baroness’ practised conversa- 
tion, only one thought was thumping at her brain—how could 
she get Mevrouw Dorsveld away before to-morrow night, without 
betraying her charge? She was only a nursery-governess, and 
the dress of the lady walking next to her must have cost some 
four hundred francs ! 

“You were speaking of a lady coming here to-day,” she at last 
ventured timidly. ‘ The lady is not coming ?” 

“ No,” replied the Baroness, coolly. ‘Shall we go up the dyke? ” 

“You will not find the dyke too windy ?” 

“True; let us turn down here.” The Baroness called the dogs. 
“ Well, as I was saying, my grandmother used to——” 

“Then I think you told me you intended to leave?” Cicely 
trembled with agitation. 

The Baroness stared at her amazed. 

“Used to have the fires lighted on the lst of November,” con- 
tinued the Baroness after a moment’s pause, “whatever the 
temperature might happen to be.” 
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“ How strange!” said the wretched Cicely. ‘“ Your ladyship 
must not be angry with me, please ; but I was only thinking that— 
oh, I don’t know how to say it!” 

She actually wrung her hands. 

“Then don’t!” exclaimed the Baroness quickly. ‘“ Never say 
what you don’t know how to say.” 

“But so much is at stake. I feel that it is, perhaps, my 
duty——” 

“Your duty!” the Baroness blazed round at her. “ Your duty, 
Meess, is to go back and give the children their lessons. Good- 
day.” 

And Dora Dorsveld turned off, white with fury, walking fast, 
she knew not whither, leaving the governess plantée-la. 

When they met at lunch, of course things were slightly 
awkward. 

“In this house, only the impossible happens,” said Dora to Van 
den Hill. “ You have noticed, of course, that your little governess 
is in love with you.” 

“TI! My dear Dora——” 

“And it makes her exceedingly impertinent.” 

“You are pleased to joke ; Meess has never by sign or word —-—” 

“Really ? Well, we are uncomfortable. I have telegraphed to 
Fritz.” 

“What?” He started from his chair. 

“< Unless you return at once, I go home to-morrow.’ ” 

He stopped, thunderstruck. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said after a long pause. “There 
will be no more singing, then?” 

“To-night, as a finale, we can sing all the favourites. It is 
better I should go.” 

“Perhaps. I have so greatly enjoyed our—I— But this about 
the governess is absurd ! ” 

“It is; and true. Shall we agree not to mention the ridiculous 
governess again ?” 

“So be it. But she is a good, harmless little creature, who has 
done her duty bravely all this time.” 

“Tell her. She will, indeed, be happy in your praise.” 

He walked out of the room, and Dora remained sitting with her 
round chin on her shapely palm. 

“Oh, that I had telegraphed yesterday!” she reflected with 
burning cheeks. “Oh, that the parting was over, and I far away! 
Fritz, Fritz, surely every husband gets the wife he deserves!” A 
moment later she passionately shook her head. “Not Lorence,’ 
she said. 
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In Cicely’s terrified existence the short day wore slowly to 
dark. She sat, humbled with fear and wretchedness, in the 
schoolroom, trying to amuse her pupils, while her ears were 
straining to hear, not the voices of the singers in the great saloon, 
but the sound of approaching carriage-wheels. There would come 
a moment when she would hear both. She felt it was not right 
that the wife returning should find this familiar guest established 
thus in her place. Yet, also, she knew that she was powerless to 
prevent anything. And repeatedly she told herself that all her 
ideas and fears were absurd. What did she know of this foreign 
world and its proprieties ? What of any great world? The happi- 
ness of these rich people was safe in their own hands. She was 
the nursery-governess—a jealous fool ! 

“Let us have candles,” said Dora at the piano in the great 
saloon. 

“No, no; why should we have candles?” He bent over her. 
“ You know all the words by heart, and so do I.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“We have learnt them all by heart, Dora—by heart.” 

In the long silence and the darkness there was little singing. 

“Let us go up anddress for dinner,” she said. “I wonder 
whether Fritz will come to-night ?” 

“We can do without him. You are not angry with me for 
saying that? It has been a happy time for me. You—you have 
made it bearable—you have done a great deal more—you have—I 
could not have endured my misery without you. Instead of that, 
you have—you have——” He bent down and kissed her. A 
faint light was spreading towards them through the opening of 
the distant door. He ran forward. “Elizabeth!” he cried and 
fell back; then, rushing forward, drew his wife away into the 
hall. 

“ My God, what does this mean?” he gasped. 

“T have come back,” she answered in a dull voice. ‘ Lorence, 
who was with you in there? ” 

He flung himself before the door. 

“The Meess,” he said. 

“The Meess!” she exclaimed, between scorn and amazement, 
and allowed him to lead her into her own little sitting-room. 

“JT had wished to surprise you,” she said, sinking down on a 
sofa, 

“That sort of thing is always a failure,” he answered irritably. 
“Well, never mind. And you are really better? It has been so 
strange, the separation.” 

“Never mind,” she repeated vaguely, and sank back amongst 
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the cushions. She did not answer when he spoke. Striking a 
match, he saw her lying in her travelling things, white and still. 
He hurried out and sent her her maid. 

His next few moments were feverishly occupied. For he had 
to explain many things to Dora, and to Cicely! His hurried 
consultation with the former was interrupted by a loud clang at 
the door-bell and the arrival of Fritz. The Baron’s train, coming 
from the opposite direction, had deposited him at the little rural 
station a few minutes after Mevrouw van den Hill’s departure 
thence. 

“ Well, what on earth is the matter?” demanded Baron Fritz, 
walking into the now fully-lighted drawing-room. “ Lorence, 
I hear that your wife has come back. She has taken the single 
decent conveyance. Now, what on earth can you want with me?” 

“T wanted you,” said his wife quietly. 

“ Humph!” 

“ And I leave you together,” interposed Van den Hill, and ran 
up to the governess in the schoolroom. In less words, hastily, 
ashamed, like a man and a coward, he told her what he hoped 
of her. The whole happiness of his home was at stake. And to 
her what would it matter? “You cannot have been happy here,” 
he gasped, “in this miserable, gloomy hole! Anywhere else you 
will be happier. We will do all we possibly can for you. Any 
pecuniary compensation I can——~” 

“Silence,” she said, steadying herself against the schoolroom 
table. ‘“ You have no right to ask this of me, Mynheer van den 
Hill.” 

“Right,” he repeated. “No, indeed, I am wronging you 
cruelly. But what am I to do? I am desperate! A married 
woman! Her friend! My wife could never forgive me. And 
yet, I assure you, like all very good women, she grossly exagger- 
ates. I have told her——” 

“She would not mind the governess,” said Cicely, bitterly. 

“ Not so; you know her too well for that. But it is different. 
I do not wish her ever to know that Mevrouw van Dorsveld has 
stayed here all alone. By a merciful dispensation the Baron has 
returned.” 

“ Returned ?” cried Cicely. 

“Yes. You see how even Providence interposes on our behalf. 
No great wrong has been done, I swear it! Providence will 
not permit the ruin of this home for so little. Think of Mevrouw 
in her weak health, of her goodness. Think of the poor little 
girls. Ido not ask you to consider all I have suffered. I ask 
nothing but that you do not contradict me. Nothing but that.” 
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Cicely sunk her face on one hand. “I won’t contradict you,” 
she said. ‘“ Please go away.” 

He held out his hand, but she could not see it. He hesitated 
a moment. “God reward you,” he said thickly, and crept from 
the room. 

An hour later Cicely was sent for. 

She found Mevrouw van den Hill alone in the boudoir. 

“This is a strange home-coming, Meess,” began Mevrouw in a 
constrained but sorrowful voice. “Very different from what I 
had expected. But we will not discuss that. I can make all 
possible allowances. I am not angry, only very, very sorry. I 
think, do not you, it would be best that we do not protract our 
parting, as part we must. They are getting ready a carriage 
to take you to the town, where you can be accommodated at the 
Governesses’ Howe. I—I will do all I can for you. Mynheer 
van den Hill does not deny that he has been most to blame. I—I 
am very sorry.” 

“Mevrouw,” faltered Cicely, “‘ I—I—do not please be unhappy. 
I hope and trust you are much better, and will now—will e 
She broke down. “ Believe me,” she said passionately, “ there has 


been no great wrong done. Neither by me nor——” She 
stopped. 


Mevrouw motioned her away. “I am willing to believe it,” 
said Mevrouw, “ most willing, God knows. Too willing! Indeed, 
Iam most thankful to hear you say it. There has been no great 
wrong done.” 


“No great wrong done,” echoed Cicely. 





My Sather as 3 Remember Him. 


FREQUENT appeals have been made to me to write down my remin- 
iscences of my beloved father, Daniel O’Connell, better known to 
every true son of Erin as “ The Liberator”; for it is but natural 
that my friends of the younger generation should suppose that I, 
his son, would have the most personal and intimate knowledge of 
the circumstances attending his brilliant, though chequered, career. 
But as a matter of fact, being the youngest of all his children, it 
was only during the last eight years of his life that I had any 
personal association with his work on behalf of the Irish people. 
At that time I was but a lad of some twenty years, having been 
born on the 22nd August, 1816. I have heard that my father 
received the announcement of my birth when he was in the Court 
House at Cork, just after he had gained a lawsuit in which he was 
retained as leading counsel. The Courts sat much earlier then 
than now, and my father’s cousin, Doctor Baldwin, the leading 
physician in Cork, called to invite him to breakfast. “ Well, 
Dan,” said the Doctor, “ you got that fellow off ; but he was really 
guilty, you know!” “Oh never mind, don’t bother me, Doctor! 
Sure I’ve got a red-headed boy!” And the reason of my father’s 
perturbation at the circumstance of my red-headedness has from 
that day to this remained a profound mystery. 

After my school and college days came to an end my father 
was desirous that I should adopt a parliamentary career. To 
this end, and with some idea of my entering the diplomatic 
service, I, at his wish, spent some years in foreign travel, so 
that I was absent from Ireland during many an exciting political 
episode ; and thus my personal connection with my father covers 
only the closing years of his struggle for the Repeal of the 
Union, and the sad but beautiful sunset of his last days, when 
it became my mournful duty to accompany him to Genoa, whence, 
after his death, I bore his heart to Rome, and his body to 
Ireland. 


In 1843 I returned to Ireland after a final grand tour to find the 
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great Repeal contest at the zenith of its career, with my father as 
“rider of the wind and ruler of the storm.” It was my privilege 
and good fortune to accompany him to many of the monster 
meetings which at that time were held throughout Ireland; and I 
well remember the marvellous enthusiasm and loving devotion with 
which the people everywhere gathered around their beloved 
“Liberator.” My father’s progress through his native land was 
truly a triumphal one, yet the processions were most orderly ; no 
faction fights occurred at any of the meetings; and, thanks to the 
beneficent influence of Father Matthew, a drunken man was rarely 
seen. When, as sometimes happened, we were compelled to 
journey from one place of meeting to another during the night- 
time, bodies of young men, bearing huge torches of blazing straw, 
and running full speed to keep pace with the horses, attended us 
the whole way; each wearied volunteer guard of honour being 
relieved by another as we reached the villages marking the stages 
of our journey. 

On September 7th, 1843, my father purposed holding a 
meeting at Clontarf, near Dublin, but late in the afternoon of 
the 7th a proclamation was issued by the Lord Lieutenant for- 
bidding the assembly. My father immediately rose to the 
occasion, and instead of wasting time in fruitless denunciation of 
the powers that were, sent one Martin, a builder, with instruc- 
tions to have the platform at once taken down; meanwhile some 
twenty or thirty gentlemen volunteered to go out into the 
surrounding country and give notice to the people of the aban- 
donment of the intended meeting, while other gentlemen went, 
charged with the same mission, through the streets of Dublin. 
Indeed, everything conceivable in the short space of time was 
done to prevent the spilling of blood and loss of life that would 
have been the inevitable result had the unarmed people been 
permitted to assemble; for they would have found themselves 
confronted by a strong body of military, drawn from the three 
branches of the service, which had been ordered to the place of 
meeting. Subsequently it became known that the proclamation 
had been received from the Privy Council by the Castle author- 
ities on Friday the 6th, yet was delayed in issue till the 7th, 
thus risking the sacrifice of thousands of lives. The ostensible 
reason for the delay actually put forward by Lord Elliott, then 
Secretary for Ireland, was that “Time was wanted to arrange the 
wording of the proclamation.” But a rumour prevailed as to the 
real cause of the delay—to the effect that the Irish Privy Council 
were disposed to urge the total suppression of the proclamation, 
or at least its delay till Sunday morning, so that the people 
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might assemble on the ground in total ignorance that the 
meeting was forbidden! The proclamation and the Riot Act 
were then to be read simultaneously, and the people left con- 
fronted by an overwhelming military force. Rumour added that 
but for the energetic and honourable remonstrance of Sir Edward 
Blakeney, the Irish Commander-in-Chief, this monstrous pro- 
position would have been adopted. Also, I think my father’s 
prompt action in abandoning the meeting and preventing the 
assemblage of the people had its share in preventing a fearful 
catastrophe. 

Shortly after this event my father, my brother John, T. M. Ray, 
secretary to the Repeal Association; Richard Barnet, editor of 
the Pilot; John Gray, editor of the Freeman’s Journal; Gavan 
Duffy of the Nation, and Tom Steele, were arrested on a charge 
of high treason. In my father’s case the arrest took the mildest 
possible form. The day before the State trial took place, the 
Clerk of the Crown, a lame, middle-aged man, called at our house 
in Merrion Square and requested my father and his son John to 
attend the following day at the police court. Some years after- 
wards I found and purchased, at a Paris bookstall, a lithograph 
graphically setting forth the French conception of “ L’Arrestation 
du Grand O'Connell.” It depicted my father in top boots, 
seized by an officer brandishing his sword, while in the background 
a posse of grenadiers with fixed bayonets kept back an infuriated 
crowd ! 

Of the trial of my father and his friends I need say little. The 
circumstances attending it and the events leading to it have been 
detailed many times by pens abler and more experienced than 
mine, but I may say en passant that it did not take place until 
some months after the aforementioned arrest, the proceedings 
being opened on 15th January, 1844, and lasting nineteen days. 
R. L. Sheil (counsel for my brother John), Henn and Whiteside 
made most eloquent speeches, but the palm was awarded to 
Whiteside, who some years after entered Parliament, and was 
ultimately appointed a judge. My father conducted his own case, 
and I sat by in attendance upon him the whole period the trial 
lasted. He was much dissatisfied with his own speech, which 
certainly was not one of his most brilliant efforts; but he was the 
first to raise the point of the abstracted jury lists, which Serjeant 
Peacock laid such stress upon in the appeal to the House of Lords, 
which resulted in the reversal of the verdict of “Guilty” found by 
the Irish jury. On this occasion Lord Denman quoted a well- 
known phrase to the effect that a verdict obtained under such 
circumstances was “A mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
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Of the rejoicings in Ireland over the release of the prisoners 
there is little need to speak in these later days. Like the 
troublous times of the State trial, the release and the home- 
coming of my dear father has its place in the abstract and brief 
chronicle of the time. Suffice it to say that, after a wrongful 
imprisonment of one hundred days, my father and his friends left 
their durance vile, and were escorted to their homes by one of 
the most impressive gatherings ever witnessed in the city of 
Dublin. The great procession bearing my father with my brother 
John on a huge triumphal car wound its way through all the prin- 
cipal streets, everywhere cheered enthusiastically by wildly excited 
crowds, who thronged the streets and filled the windows of the 
houses, until it finally reached our house in Merrion Square, and 
left my father at his own door. Some days later he retired to 
Darrynane, and grateful for the time being was the rest and seclu- 
sion of his mountain home after the storm and stress through 
which he had passed. 

A slight sketch of the manner of my father’s life at Darrynane 
may have some little interest for those who have only heard of 
him as the energetic, determined, and much abused “ Agitator,” 
“Big beggar-man,” “Burly ruffian,” ete., to quote only one or 
two of the endearing epithets so plentifully showered upon him by 
his political opponents. Weather permitting, he alternated days 
of close study and mental labour with other days whereon 
he underwent protracted bodily fatigue in the pursuit of his 
favourite amusement, hare-hunting on foot through the moun- 
tains. On wet days, or days appointed for home study, he rose 
between eight and nine, at which hour he heard mass in his 
private chapel. His devotions ended, he was ready for the 
morning post—happily the only one in those days—which came 
daily from Cahirciveen, fourteen miles distant, the mails being 
carried by relays of mounted post-boys, and he occupied several 
hours in going through his weighty correspondence and the heap 
of newspapers that he daily received. Then came three or four 
hours’ close work in his study, while he wrote or dictated to his 
secretary answers to letters, public and private, plans of Bills on 
various subjects, addresses to the Irish people, ete. About four, 
if the weather permitted, he sauntered out in his dressing-gown 
and cap along the green beach or miniature downs that lie 
between Darrynane Abbey and the sea ; or wandered by the waves 
on the beautiful sands below, pausing every now and then in deep 
meditation, and betraying by an involuntary gesture how some 
vivid thought of Ireland’s wrongs had flashed across his mind and 
formed itself in words upon his lips. At such moments we that 
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were of his family were eager, and at the same time reluctant, to 
join him; eager to be with him at such moments when he would 
pour out in vivid language the thoughts that surged in his mind, 
yet reluctant to disturb the train of ideas that absorbed him. 

Next morning, if the weather was fine, what a change “came 
oer the spirit of his dreams”! Shortly after daybreak his 
huntsman (with his permission, certainly, but equally ready to 
act without it!), in the respectful freedom of speech which 
characterised the Irish servant of the remote districts, called 
to him through his chamber door, to “be stirring and not lose 
the fine morning.” Then the young men of the family, or any 
that might be my father’s guests for the time, were aroused; but 
ere the earliest of them appeared on the scene, the arch-agitator 
had completed his toilet and was off and away, carrying a long 
wattle, or hunting pole, with his hounds baying joyfully round 
him. Breakfast was not thought of until two hares had been 
coursed and killed, this sometimes not occurring till close upon 
noon! The necessary materials for an ample breakfast, carried on 
the backs of sturdy mountaineers, followed the hunting party, who 
by this time would be ready to do full justice to it. A sheltered 
spot in a ravine was chosen by the side of a sparkling mountain- 
stream, beyond which lay the lovely panorama of mountain, wood 
and sea. Laugh and jest went merrily round, but brightest and 
wittiest of all was my father, at least until the mail bags arrived ; 
then, while his huntsmen and retainers regaled themselves on the 
fragments of the feast, the “Liberator” became as deeply im- 
mersed in politics as if on the point of going down to the House 
to take his part in some hot debate. The moment, however, that 
the men had finished their meal, he was on his feet again, and 
casting his correspondence, newspapers, etc., in much admired 
confusion to the four winds, he again manfully breasted the 
mountains. 

Up to the last year of his life—and he died in his seventy-first 
year—my father displayed an activity and a power of enduring 
fatigue on these occasions that often put much younger men to 
shame. Speeding from hill top to hill top, he watched every inci- 
dent of the hunt, every doubling of the hare, and the patient, yet 
eager, tracking of her by his splendid beagles, with the liveliest 
interest. If it happened that the hounds did not find readily, or lost 
their quarry, he became absorbed in some abstruse meditation ; but 
a note of warning from some wise old dog (and he could distinguish 
their different voices readily), and at once all thought of politics 
passed from his mind. He always remained on the mountains 
until it was too dark to hunt any longer, and came home the 
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freshest of the party. Then followed dinner, which was from all 
points of view delightful in the extreme; the excitement of the 
chase usually put my father in the highest spirits, and he opened 
out his rich treasures of anecdote, historical and professional. At 
such times especially the “ strangers and pilgrims” who came to 
Darrynane—and they were many—were charmed and fascinated 
by him, however widely they might differ politically ; and even 
in the most unrestrained freedom of conversation no word 
ever escaped my father’s lips that could hurt the feelings or 
wound the political susceptibilities of any of his guests. Next 
morning the eager huntsman had again relapsed into the absorbed 
politician, and so the days alternated throughout the week till 
Sunday, which, after the hours of devotion, was spent in quiet 
exercise, or the settling of wrangling disputes among his tenantry, 
which, but for my father’s beneficent arbitration, might have 
grown into the petty lawsuits so dear to the Irish peasant even 
to this day. So passed the occasional periods of rest and relaxa- 
tion which my father permitted himself to snatch from his 
busy life. 

It is well known that my father’s life was many times at- 
tempted. Some of his escapes were indeed little less than 
miraculous. In one or two instances I heard the particulars 
either from himself or those who accompanied him. The following 
incident occurred either in 1825 or 1826. He was travelling on 
the northern circuit to attend a case for which he had been 
specially retained. He had to change horses at a post town called 
Castlewellan, Co. Down, and his enemies laid a plot by which it 
was arranged that the armed Orangemen of the district should 
pour into the town, get up a riot with the Catholic peasantry, who 
it was known intended to meet their future Liberator there, and 
in the confusion to shoot him dead! But a Catholic shopkeeper 
hastily whispered to him as his carriage drew up at the post inn 
door, “‘ For God’s sake, Mr. O’Connell, don’t stop; the Orangemen 
are pouring in. Go on with the horses you have.” A word to 
the postboys, and away went the carriage with the poor jaded 
beasts lashed into a gallop: but just as they left the town and 
were descending a steep hill one of the horses fell, breaking part 
of the harness. My father was inclined to stay in the carriage 
while his servant returned to the town for fresh horses and 
harness. But this man, who was of a strong and determined 
character, and (though he rarely spoke directly to him) devotedly 
attached to his person, for once broke through his habitual reserve, 
declined to permit my father to remain in the carriage, and 
insisted that he should get out and proceed on foot. Said he, 
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“They will do nothing to me, sir. I am only a servant. Take 
your pistols and go on through the wood, or I will leave your 
service for ever!” My father was obliged to submit, and presently 
made his way, accompanied by a friend, Nicholas Mackey (who, 
having had some hint of the planned attack, had volunteered to 
share the dangers of the journey), through some plantations 
which enabled them to avoid the gathering Orangemen, whose 
signal cries and whistles could be heard on every side. Half an 
hour later the carriage overtook them, and the servant related 
how he had been surrounded and closely questioned by armed 
men, who, misled by his statements, had then returned to the 
town, believing my father was still there. This faithful retainer, 
a true type of the “service of the antique world,” died in 1834, 
but there is no record that he ever again threatened to leave his 
beloved master. % 

Some years later it happened that early one morning my father 
left Limerick en route for Dublin in a post chaise with four good 
horses, going at a rapid pace to the first stage, Birdhill, ten miles 
from Limerick, by an excellent road. Stopping here to change 
horses, the discovery was made that the linch-pins of all four 
wheels had been filed half way through! All but one had broken 
through, and it was a marvel that none of the wheels had come 
off. No doubt this was partly due to the rapid rate of speed kept 
up till Birdhill was reached. It was never discovered who planned 
the dastardly attempt, and it was considered very remarkable that 
it should have occurred at Limerick, a city which had always been 
devoted to my father. 

In the autumn of 1841 my father was invited to hold a Repeal 
meeting in Belfast. This much enraged the Orangemen, and a 
party of them—some being men of good social rank—arranged 
to watch for the arrival of my father’s carriage, at a certain spot 
on the Belfast road, closed in by high earthen banks—and as it 
passed by to hurl huge stones upon it, so as to crush and kill all 
whom it might contain. Similar ambushes, it is said, were to be 
placed at other points on the road, but warning reached my father 
through Thomas Davis, the poet, in sufficient time to enable him 
to frustrate their amiable intentions. This he did by starting 
two days earlier than he originally intended or was expected to, 
having previously taken the precaution, through one of his devoted 
friends, of having fresh horses ready at all the stages, ordered in 
an assumed name. 

Many stories were circulated in these and later days as to 
other attempts to assassinate the Liberator, but for the most part 
they owed their existence to the heated imagination of the 
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narrators. One of these was to the effect that an Irish maid- 
servant, waiting at a dinner-party where my father was present, 
warned him in Irish that the wine he was about to drink was 
poisoned, and that my father escaped by changing his glass for 
that of another guest’! This story is absolutely false; no such 
attempt was ever made; and, had it been, my father was not the 
kind of man to save his own life at the expense of another’s. 
Also there were stories current concerning boxes of explosives 
sent to my father, and that he invariably escaped injury by 
getting other people to open them. These stories also were 
without the slightest foundation. I have seen him open queer 
parcels on several occasions, but the most objectionable one I 
ever saw contained only a large piece of common soap! There 
was a letter with it, but as my father never read anonymous 
letters, he burned it at once. 

The dangers that beset my father’s “pathway of fame” did 
not always arise from the snares of his enemies, and more than 
once during his political career the “ Et tu, Brute,” of the dying 
Casar might have appropriately expressed his sentiments at the 
ingratitude of those for whom he had lived and laboured. I well 
remember the alarm and confusion that prevailed in Dublin owing 
to the threatening attitude assumed by the Dublin Trades Unions. 
The whole machinery of business was impeded by their mischievous 
agitation, and the city’s prosperity and commerce, etc., seriously 
menaced. Seeing the state of affairs, my father came forward, 
and though well aware he was forfeiting much political support 
{the operative workmen of Dublin having been always warm 
adherents of the Repeal movement), strongly denounced their 
conduct in the most uncompromising terms, warning them of 
the dangers and penalties they were incurring. A large pro- 
portion of their number saw their error and hearkened to his 
voice; but the turbulent and noisy minority of malcontents, 
seeking their own ends, adopted active measures of annoyance, 
hooting my father in the streets, interrupting and throwing into 
confusion and disorder the meetings he sought to hold for the 
purpose of arbitrating their supposed grievances. It became 
necessary, in the opinion of his family and friends, that he 
should be attended on his walks abroad by one or more of his 
devoted followers : and especially so on the last occasion that he 
attempted to reconcile the malcontents. This meeting took place 
in a large upper room of the Royal Exchange buildings, Dame 
Street, Dublin, with the Lord Mayor (of the unreformed corpora- 
tion), supported by his two sheriffs, in the chair. My father and his 
friends, with my brother John and myself, were on his lordship’s 
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right. For the rest, the room was crowded by the “ Combinators,” 
or, a8 they would be styled to-day, “Union” men. Amongst 
these it was afterwards ascertained a number of Trinity College 
students had mingled, their amiable intention being to incite the 
hostile Combinators to attack my father. Then ensued a scene, 
lasting nearly two hours, which the pen of a Carlyle could scarce 
adequately describe. For the greater part of that time my father 
stood mounted on a large table, calm and dignified, his arms 
folded, a smile on his lip, amid a storm of revilings, howls, and 
execrations. Now and then he essayed to speak, to argue calmly 
with the raging, yelling mob, but vain were all his efforts. His 
voice silenced them for a moment, only to be lost in a din which 
I can compare to nothing save the howls and cries of wild beasts. 
Yet they were powerless to daunt the Liberator, or even to move 
him to a display of anger. So they brought their last argument 
into play against him—physical foree—making a combined rush 
for him and his supporters. The unhappy Lord Mayor was 
knocked down by the charge, but he and my father and the 
rest of us beat a strategic retreat through a door behind the 
chair, protecting our rear by a hastily erected barricade of benches, 
over which the leaders of the ugly rush came to grief, and their 
fall broke the charge of their followers, who formed no “light 
brigade.” As we left the Exchange and walked down Dame Street, 
my father was, as on previous occasions, hissed and hooted by 
a crowd of his fellow-citizens, many of them Catholics whom he 
had emancipated, and fur whose interests he—the Tribune of the 
People—was still labouring; those for whom he had risked so 
much! It was sad to see and hear, and—in Dublin—extra- 
ordinary. But our friends soon gathered round us, and the 
police left us to the protection of my father’s faithful adherents. 
Soon after this the majority of Dublin working men recognised 
the errors into which they had been led, and gave their con- 
fidence again to their Liberator with renewed fervour. But 
there still remained a minority of evil-disposed persons who 
harboured rancour against him. Their reckless slanders and 
malignant enmity were successful in causing dissension among 
the members of the Repeal party, and their venomous calumnies 
embittered the last days of his life. 

One of the most dangerous attempts to defame my father was 
made by one Peter Purcell, a man who professed the greatest 
friendship for him. On one occasion he accompanied my father 
home after a meeting, and parted from him after bestowing upon 
him much flattery. The next day a letter from him appeared 
in a leading Liberal paper, wherein he accused my father of not 
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giving an account of certain monies received for national purposes. 
My father was thunderstruck, but sent at once for Mr. J. Dunne, 
and laid before him and other impartial men of business full and 
ample accounts showing exactly how every farthing had been 
expended, and thus defeated the atrocious attempt to injure his 
reputation. 

Many instances have been related, both in the pages of my 
father’s biographers and those of other chroniclers of his 
times, concerning the wonderful personal influence he wielded : 
a magnetic force of will whereby he was enabled to control the 
many thousands of rugged peasants gathered to hear him on the 
wild hill-side as easily as he swayed the more civilised crowds 
assembled in public halls. Each and all obeyed his directing 
will with an unanimity little short of marvellous. The following 
example of this has not, I believe, been previously published. 
On a certain occasion a meeting had been convened, and a crowd 
assembled in a large room on the first floor of a building in 
Kingstown. My father was about to address the people, when 
a gentleman, pale with fear, made his way to the platform, and 
hoarsely whispered: “ Liberator, the floor is giving way! the 
beams that shore it up are cracking, and we shall all fall through 
in a few minutes.” ‘Keep silent,’ said my father quietly ; then, 
raising his voice, he addressed the assembly, saying, “I find this 
room is too small to contain the number who desire to come in, 
so we must therefore leave it and hold the meeting outside the 
building.” At this a few rose and went out, but the majority 
retained their seats. ‘‘Then,” said my father, “I will tell you 
the truth; you are Irishmen, and therefore brave men. The floor 
is giving way, and we must leave this room at once; if there is 
a panic and a rush to the door we shall all be precipitated into 
the room below, but if you obey my orders we shall be safe. Let 
the dozen men nearest the door go quietly out, then the next 
dozen, and so on till all have gone. I shall be the last to leave.” 
His instructions were obeyed to the letter, and he waited patient 
and calm till all had left in safety. Then he walked quietly 
across the sundering, cracking floor, reaching the door just as the 
shattered beams gave way. And thus, by the force of his strong 
will, was a fearful accident mercifully averted. In the year 1843 
a German journalist, one Herr Venedy, was travelling in Ireland. 
In a book which he afterwards wrote, entitled ‘Ireland and the 
Irish’ (afterwards translated into English), he thus records his 
impressions of my father’s “ necromantic power ”—as he terms it 
—exercised during a panic at one of the “monster meetings ” 
where the “ intelligent foreigner ” was present :— 
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“In the very midst of his speech an alarm occurred: an unruly horse 
had broken loose. Those nearest to the furious animal fled—and in an 
instant a portion of that vast crowd were in full flight, seized by a panic 
of terror. A frightened roar froma hundred thousand voices went up, and 
the flight of the terrified people was like the charge of a heavy body of 
cavalry! Another moment, and all would have been plunged into inex- 
tricable confusion and irremediable disorder—when the calm but thunderous 
tones of O’Connell came pealing over the multitude. He uttered but two 
words, ‘Stand still,’ and those who were but an instant before confused 
by fear seemed chained to the spot. Never did I behold such a circum- 
stance! Such a power assuredly no human being ever exercised who did 
not know how to touch the purest chords of the human heart!” 


Of the personal affection, amounting almost to idolatrous devotion, 
inspired by my father among those who followed him I need say 
little, for is not his name a “household word” in Ireland even 
unto this day? Unlike the majority of Irishmen, this universal 
adoration never séemed to stimulate him to personal vanity or to 
disturb his equanimity. I once ventured to ask him how this 
might be. His answer, simple and earnest, was characteristic of 
the man—‘“TI pray very often.” 

Of all my father’s adherents perhaps the most devoted was his 
“henchman” Tom Steele, sans peur et sans reproche. His un- 
swerving fidelity was conspicuous even among those who were 
most devoted to the “ Liberator.” A frequent saying of his was 
to this effect: “If all the diadems of Europe could be blended 
into one imperial tiara I would rather remain O’Connell’s Head 
Pacificator than be the wearer of it.” And he meant what he 
said. But having regard to what Tom understood by the term 
“Pacificator,”’ the following is somewhat significant. He once 
mentioned to me a violent attack made upon him by an English 
newspaper. To my somewhat jesting remark, “I wonder you did 
not kill the fellow,” he answered, “Oh, I did! At least, I gave 
him such a beating that he never recovered from the effects of it.” 
The vilest calumny was as powerless to disturb my father’s superb 
self-control as the most fulsome adulation. Not but what he 
could (and did) use the strongest possible language when circum- 
stances rendered it necessary for him to do so; but the most 
venomous slanders or fiercest invectives hurled against him by 
his enemies failed alike to turn him for a single instant from any 
course that he felt to be the right one. 

The attacks made by the Press upon my father throughout his 
life were as rancorous as they were numerous ; chief among them, 
and loud in invective, was the thunderous Zimes. These venomous, 
personal diatribes passed by my father “ like the idle wind which 
he respected not,” but I am tempted to give one or two extracts 
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for the benefit of a younger generation, whereby they may gain 
some idea how the “tender grace of a day that is dead” shone 
through the columns of a London newspaper during the last 
reign. In 1835, my father’s well-known “Open Letter” to his 
political opponent the Duke of Wellington aroused the Times to 
a pitch of fury scarcely credible in an English organ of such high 
rank. After quoting certain extracts from my father’s letter, the 
article concludes with the following fine outburst of theological 
Billingsgate: “Daniel can from this day forth make himself 
believed by no man who ought not to be either in Bedlam or the 
pillory! He boasts in this letter that he is ‘an instrument used 
by God.’ We believe him: for so was Herod, so Judas Iscariot, 
so Pontius Pilate, so plague, pestilence and famine, fire and flood— 
nay, even the devil himself,” etc. 

My father’s command of political invective was at least equal 
to that of his adversaries ; and on one occasion a volley of “ extra 
special” spite from the Times was thus commented on by him: 
“The Times, which has now arrived at the very acme of literary 
profligacy, has been showering its abuse upon me; but is 
falling gradually into utter insignificance, like a tumbling sky- 
rocket with nothing but a bit of burnt stick to make it formidable, 
and I am sure my head is sufficiently hard to bear any blow it 
can inflict.” The Times answered him: “ Daniel ought to know 
best how hard his head is; but we will wager the amount of a 
year’s rint that his heart is a vast deal harder and blacker withal 
than his best hat. As to our ‘falling into utter insignificance,’ 
that can only happen when we think, with him, that lying and 
slandering, foul and filthy Billingsgate, and a begging-box, are 
the best passports to eminence and power.” 

In October 1835, my father, in an eloquent speech to the 
“Dublin Trades Political Union,” made some uncomplimentary 
references to the Duke of Wellington and also the Duke of 
Cumberland. Up rose the Times and “went for him” with 
tooth and claw. Here is a specimen :— 


“The revolting task of noticing the rabid ruffianism of O’Connell again 
devolves upon us. Let the ministers crouch to him as they will, and make 
their slaves of the Press call him ‘gentleman,’ and ‘distinguished in- 
dividual,’ the exposure of his coarse and wanton blackguardism will, in 
time, cause him to be shunned by every man who is not as foul-mouthed 
a savage as himself. The Duke of Wellington ‘the only Irishman who 
is ashamed of his country!’ Oh, we hope not, we trust not, while such a 
wretch as O’Connell reigns paramount in that beggar-ridden land.” 


And this flood of invective was poured forth at intervals for 


several years. But enough of these “elegant extracts,” which 
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at best recall by their literary style the contest of the rival 
newspaper editors during the Eatanswill election as described in 
‘ Pickwick.’ 

My father’s successful efforts to obtain the entire abrogation of 
the penal laws are too well known for me to make more than a 
passing reference to them. They obtained for him the honoured 
surname of “ Liberator,” a name given to him from the great 
heart of the Irish people, a household word among them that 
shall keep him for ever in their memory. I once heard a peasant 
say, “God be good to the soul of the Libérator that made our 
chapel bells ring again,’ and I remember in my father’s time 
hearing a ballad-singer at Fermoy thus paraphrase a verse of that 
ancient, popular, but seditious ditty the “Shan van Voght,” or in 
English, “ little old woman” :— 


“ O’Connell has an ass, 
Says the Shan van Voght; 
That will let nobody pass, 
Says the Shan van Voght; 
That does not go to mass, 
Says the Shan van Voght.” 


But there is one fact very little known, and it is this. Not only 
did my father free his own co-religionists, but, in the year 1828, 


he made strenuous efforts to aid those Protestants who were not 
Episcopalians, and helped, in a great measure, to set them free 
from those restrictions which shut them out from becoming 
members of municipal corporations, unless they proved them- 
selves (by receiving the Sacrament) members of the Established 
Church. With my father, the abolition of the “Test and 
Corporation Act” was an object to be at once achieved; and I have 
heard him say that he actually postponed for some time his 
agitation for Catholic Emancipation till the Dissenters were freed 
from their disabilities, and he drew up a petition with his own 
hands which was signed by one hundred thousand Catholics. The 
Government of the Duke of Wellington conceded Emancipation 
to the Dissenters, but these latter did little to help the Roman 
Catholics in their struggles to be freed from their disabilities; 
and many years after I rather astonished a sturdy Nonconformist 
by reminding him of my father’s exertions, which he had either 
forgotten or never heard of. 

My father’s abhorrence of the form of “ honourable” murder 
known as duelling, so prevalent during the earlier half of the 
century, was a fact with which both his enemies and friends 
were well acquainted, and the encounter forced upon him by 
D’Esterre, the unlucky tool of the Dublin Corporation, was 
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practically an attempt at quasi-legal assassination. This duel 
took place on the 3rd of February, 1815, the year before I was 
born, therefore I can only-give the facts as I heard them from 
my father and those who were present on the occasion; but this 
I do know, that his having been compelled, as it were, to take a 
fellow-creature’s life was to my father a life-long sorrow. The 
event which led to the encounter which ended so fatally for 
D’Esterre arose thus:—My father had always held the Dublin 
Corporation in supreme contempt; and on a certain occasion 
openly stigmatised them (or it) as “ that beggarly Corporation.” 
When called upon to apologise he declined to withdraw the—in 
those days—rather mild expression. The Corporation then 
deputed one of their fraternity, J. N. D’Esterre, a retired officer 
of marines—and a dead shot—to challenge my father. After many 
preliminary alarms and excursions a meeting was arranged at 
length, and took place in a field near Dublin. D’Esterre, I may 
mention, had been “out” on several previous occasions, and, it 
was hinted, had an awkward habit of firing before the word had 
been fully given. He was a short man, and as I have said, a 
first-rate marksman, while my father was very tall and broad, 
also an indifferent shot. Therefore his chance of leaving the 
ground alive was small indeed! yet D’Esterre’s bullet (he, true to 







































































































mt his usual custom, firing early) only tore up the ground at his 
“ antagonist’s feet; but my father’s bullet found its billet in a 
8 vital part of D’Esterre’s body. This was the more remarkable 
- as my father in later years often told us that he had not the 
ed slightest intention of even hitting his antagonist. D’Esterre 
ud died of his wound within forty-eight hours, leaving a widow 
- and daughter for whom my father provided handsomely as long 
- as they lived. That duelling was by no means looked upon as a 
ed crime in those days may be gathered from the following extract— 
- part of a letter of congratulation my father received the day after 
the the duel :— 
on “You have laid low the champion of intolerance, also the beggarly 
san Corporation of Dublin (to use your own words), who selected the unfortun- 
8; ate D’Esterre as the only man of that highly respectable body who could 
rist be prevailed upon to ‘ put down’ the troublesome councillor O’Connell !” 
her After D’Esterre’s death my father caused public notice to be 
given to all whom it might concern, that under no circumstances 
‘der whatever would he fight another duel. My brother Morgan then 
the came forward and announced that any challenges sent to his 
nds father would be taken up by himself. His duel with Lord 
a Alvanley, the fides Achates of the Prince Regent, was at least one 





instance wherein he fulfilled this responsibility. 
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My father’s life-long sorrow at being the cause of D’Esterre’s 
death was so deep that it was on all occasions a great trial to 
him to meet, or speak to, anyone who had been concerned with him 
in the fatal encounter. 

But enough of duels and duelling, though I may mention that, 
as late as the year 1853, when I was elected M.P. for Dundalk, 
it was suggested to me that I ought to challenge one of my 
opponents. I preferred, in this instance at least, to follow in my 
father’s footsteps. 

In 1846 my excellent father’s health began to fail; heartbroken 
at the failure of his long cherished scheme of Repeal, and not 
less so, that he believed its collapse to be mainly due to some that 
he trusted and deemed his friends; worn out by mental anxiety 
and nervous fatigue, his iron constitution gave way. He seemed 
to have lost his old energy, and, in the autumn of that year, 
retired to his beloved mountain home; but even there neither 
health nor energy returned to him, and his favourite pursuit, hare 
hunting, seemed to have lost all its charm. Here he remained 
till the end of January 1847, when, accompanied by my brother 
Morgan and myself, he went up to London to attend the opening 
of Parliament. And this, though we knew it not then, was my 
father’s last farewell to Darrynane! 

So it came to pass that I (being then M.P. for Dundalk) heard 
the last speech my father ever made in Parliament when, with 
something of his former energy and all his old patriotic spirit he 
implored the Government to help, and save the starving Irish 
people from the horrors of famine. He proposed that the Govern- 
ment, instead of spending thousands on making roads, many of 
them not wanted (some indeed have never been finished), should pay 
the people to till their land and sow barley and oats. Un- 
fortunately this scheme did not meet with approval, so the Irish 
people perished by thousands ; while in the train of famine came 
drunkenness ; for the pledge taken under the beneficent influence 
of Father Matthew was broken throughout the land under the 
terrible cravings of starvation. 

Soon after this, his last effort on behalf of the people he had 
loved so well and to whose service he had devoted his whole life, 
my father paid a short visit to Hastings by his doctor’s advice. 
Here his strength rallied for a while, and having a great desire to 
visit Rome, he set out on his journey to Italy accompanied by his 
chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Miley, myself, and his faithful servant 
Duggan. We remained for a few days in Paris; and here my 
father was presented with an address from .the Catholics of 
France, represented by a deputation headed by the Comte de 
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Montalembert, an old friend of my father and a frequent visitor 
at Darrynane. The Comte’s speech was an eloquent laudation 
of my father’s efforts in the cause of religious liberty. At its 
conclusion alluding to my father’s intended visit to Pius IX. he 
said : 

“Tf in that instant of supreme emotion your heart should 
entertain a thought not absorbed by Ireland and Rome, remember 
us; the homage of the affection, respect and devotion of the 
Catholics of France for the Head of the Church could not be 
better placed than on the lips of the Catholic Liberator of 
Treland!” 

To this my father replied in French, which he spoke fluently : 

“Gentlemen. Sickness and emotion close my mouth. It would 
require the eloquence of your president to express to you all my 
gratitude, for it is impossible for me to say what I feel. Know 
simply that I regard this demonstration on your part as one of the 
brightest incidents in my life.” 

These were the last words my father ever spoke in public; and 
Montalembert’s touching request was destined to remain for ever 
unfulfilled. From Paris we journeyed by easy stages to Lyons, 
where we stayed awhile, for my father suffered much from the 
fatigues of the journey. He seemed to gather strength when we 


arrived at Marseilles, but on reaching Genoa became alarmingly 
ill. Congestion of the brain set in, and he died on Saturday, 15th 
May, 1847. The following extract is from the letter announcing 
my father’s death to my brother Morgan: 


“ At 9.37 p.m. the hand of the priest of God (the vicar-general) bestowed 
upon him as he passed away the final absolution. There was no struggle 
—no change visible upon the features—except that as we gazed it was 
plain that a dread mystery had cast its shadow over him. The spirit 
which had moved the world took its flight so peacefully that all who were 
there, save the angels who waited for it, were in doubt if it had departed. 
He died as an infant sinks upon its mother’s breast to sleep. It was by the 
soft and beautiful transition of the prayers that we were reminded that we 
had before us only the noble body of O’Connell, hushed, as it were, 
listening for the summons to a glorious immortality.” 


So passed away my beloved father, leaving, as all know, his soul 
to God, “ his body to Ireland, and his heart to Rome.” It devolved 
upon me, his heart-broken son, the youngest of his children, 
to carry out these—his last wishes. So his body was embalmed, 
and Dr. Miley and myself bore his heart, enclosed in a silver urn, 
to Rome. At Rome I was most graciously received by the Holy 
Father, Pius I1X., who embraced me as “the son of O’Connell,” an 
honour usually accorded only to Royal personages. He com- 
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manded that, previously to the removal of my father’s body to 
rest in his native land, the funeral obsequies should take place in 
Rome at the church of St. Andrea dell’ Valle, sending a set of his 
own vestments to be used on the occasion. Several Prelates took 
part in this ceremony, which was attended by the leading nobility 
of Rome. My father’s heart was placed in the church of San 
Clementi, the property of the Irish Dominicans. 

On our return to Genoa, I purchased a fourgon to carry my 
father’s remains on their last long journey. When we arrived in 
England a steamer was chartered and a mortuary chapel erected 
on her deck. This vessel, the Duchess of Kent, bore my father’s 
remains to Ireland amid such scenes of homage and veneration as 
could never be forgotten. The records of the time describe that 
home-coming in glowing language, but one incident which I well 
remember was to me the most touching of all. As we steamed 
into Dublin Bay a little fishing vessel bore down upon us. 
Coming near, they caught sight of the black plumes of the 
mortuary chapel, and their skipper called out, “Have you 
O'Connell on board?” “Yes,” was the reply. Instantly all 
fell upon their knees with their faces towards the sea chapel, and 
remained so with hands clasped as long as they could see the 
vessel, apparently heedless of their bark or her course, and all 
save that beloved leader for whom their prayers were offered up. 
And I remember meeting a great steamer, the Birmingham, crowded 
with peasant emigrants, who, as soon as they beheld the emblems 
of mourning on our deck, fell upon their knees, and, moved by 
one impulse, burst into the “keene,” the ancient lament of the 
Irish peasantry for their honoured dead. 

So the body of my loved and honoured father was borne 
onward to his tomb at Glasnevin amid the sorrow and lamentation 
of the Nation in whose cause he had laboured so long, and who 
have not yet forgotten him ! 

“Greater love than this no man hath, that he lay down his life 


for his friend.” 
D. O’C. 





Che Dinner and the Duchess. 
A STUDY IN SNOBBERY. 


“Wim,” said Mrs. Grantham to her husband, “I wish we 
could do something for Jack.” 

“Something for Jack,” replied the person thus addressed, 
dropping his spectacles and rather reluctantly putting down 
the morning paper in which he was studying the Money 
Article. “Why, my dear, what do you mean? I’m always 
doing something for Jack. Did I not send him to Eton and 
Oxford? Have you not worried me into paying his debts both 
then and since he left over and over again? Don’t I give him 
a liberal allowance? What more do you want for him?” 

“A great deal more,” said Mrs. Grantham; “a great deal more. 
Money’s a good deal, but it is not everything, William. It ought 
to lead to something else. You began life with a poor father and 
lived in a small way, now you've made your fortune, and are a 
millionaire, and own Kash Park. Jack begins life with a millionaire 
for a father, and he ought to end in the House of Lords. He’s fit 
for it, too. He'd take his position anywhere, but how’s it to be 
done? He must get into Parliament, for one thing ; but first he 
must mix with people who will help him on, and he must marry a 
title, or at least where there’s a title in the family; with your 
money he ought to; that’s what I want for Jack.” 

“Well, my dear, I’m sure I’ve no objection.” 

“Yes, but how’s it to be done if he never meets anyone? When 
first we left Workby and took Kash Park everyone called, even 
the aristocracy, and we were asked to dinner and everything, but 
now no one comes near us, and we have not been invited any- 
where for months. Can you explain how it is, William?” 

William unfortunately could have explained had he chosen, but 
not unnaturally he did not choose. The sudden change in the 
social atmosphere surrounding the owner of Kash Park was, as he 
was aware, due to a certain story afloat about a lady living in a 
retired suburb of Workby whose “husband” bore a striking 
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resemblance to himself. But Mrs. Grantham, strange to say, 
was almost the only lady in the neighbourhood to whose ears no 
rumours of this coincidence had come. 

“We must do something for the dear boy,” continued Mrs. 
Grantham. ‘“There’s Lady Glenside’s daughter, for instance, 
Lady Marjory, a sweetly pretty creature and not engaged. If we 
could only bring them together who knows what might happen, 
and her father’s an earl. And, William, the fact is I’ve got an 
idea, Couldn’t we ask the Duchess of Turph to dine here and 
sleep, and then every one would come to meet her ?” 

“The Duchess of Turph. Well, we can ask her, of course. 
She’d come fast enough—for a consideration. Money buys most 
things, and her Grace was very friendly with us on the Riviera 
and in London. She’d come down if you ask her. But you know, 
Polly, my dear, though she is a dowager duchess, you can’t call 
her reputation exactly spotless.” 

“Dukes and duchesses,” replied his wife sententiously, “can 
afford to do without reputations. It’s only common folks, like 
you and me, that need them, William.” 

William Grantham did not feel inclined to pursue the subject 
further. 

“T thought, you know,” said Mrs. Grantham, rapidly relieving 
herself of plans which had been working in her mind for weeks, 
“that we could get her down to open the flower-show on the 
twenty-sixth, and ask the people to dinner the day before. Then 
it would get all about that the Duchess would be here, and they’d 
come.” 

“ But it would never do to ask everyone,” said Mr. Grantham. 
“Lady Glenside, and the Squire of Nearwood, and that lot, 
perhaps, but you can’t expect a duchess to meet ragtag and 
bobtail.” 

“ Such as who, William ?” 

“Why, the rector and party, or Mrs. Smart, or the Clares, or 
anyone who has business in Workby.” 

“But we have ourselves, at least we had until you made your 
money and retired.” 

“That's a different matter ; besides, I have retired and bought 
Kash Park, and am landed gentry now.” 

“But they'll be so offended, and I did want to get in with 
them all again,” pleaded poor Mrs. Grantham, “they'd be so 
pleased if they thought I’d asked them to meet a duchess.” 

“ Leave it to me; I’ve got a plan which can be worked so as to 
please everyone, including the Duchess,” said Mr. Grantham, his 
face suddenly expanding into a smile. 
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What that plan was, and how carried out, the sequel of my story 
will reveal. 


About a week later a party of ladies was assembled in the 
dining-room of the rectory of Kash. Their ostensible object in 
meeting was the manufacture of pinafores for the children of 
converted heathen on a West African mission station, but on the 
afternoon in question so absorbing a topic of conversation occupied 
them all that little work was accomplished. Seams only just 
started lay unheeded on laps, hems were turned down and never 
hemmed, and the moral story with which Mrs. Holme, the rector’s 
wife, usually regaled the workers was left unopened on the 
table. 

The subject under discussion was the dinner at the Granthams’, 
for which everyone present had that day received an invitation. 

“T decided not to reply to mine until I had seen you and heard 
what you thought of doing, Mrs. Holme,” said a lady with refined 
features, a cultivated voice, and a plebeian origin. “Of course it 
does not do to be too particular in these days, but when one has 
girls of one’s own, you know, one has to be a little careful.” 

“T really have not been able to discuss it with my husband yet, 
Mrs. Clare,” replied the rector’s wife. “Of course we are both 
invited, and so is Vera. I should be sorry to disappoint her, the 
poor child has so little gaiety; but, of course, it is mostly on her 
account that I hesitate to accept. A young innocent girl, you 
know—and there’s that woman.” 

“Oh yes, we all know that story, of course, and it is because of 
that I have not called for ages,” said Mrs. Clare. “As I said, 
with young daughters one must be careful where one visits. Still, 
I thought I would like to know what other people were going to 
do. What do you think about it, Mrs. Thody- Williams ?” 

Mrs. Thody-Williams, an aristocrat by descent, a plebeian by 
appearance, and the widow of a cotton-spinner, laughed. “Oh, 
I shall go, of course,” she said. “Those sort of people always 
amuse me. Very third-rate, of course, poor things; but they can’t 
help that, and they’re very amusing. Besides, as my cousin 
Lord Korton used to say, ‘What on earth’s the use of being too 
particular ?’” 

Mrs. Holme, having been trained as a rector’s wife for over 
twenty years, could not reconcile it with her conscience to let this 
last remark pass altogether unchallenged, though her reproach 
was tempered by the consciousness that Mrs. Thody-Williams 
was one of the most liberal members of her husband’s con- 
gregation. 
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“Not too particular,” she said; “I don’t pretend to be different 
from other people, but don’t you think, Mrs. Thody-Williams, 
that one ought not to mix too freely with people about whom 
there is the least suspicion of immorality? Still, if it were not 
for Vera——” 


“By the way,” interrupted Mrs. Thody-Williams, ‘where is 
Vera this afternoon ?” 

“The naughty child said it was really too hot to sew,” said her 
mother, apologetically, “and has gone out on her bike instead; 
but I told her she must be back for tea. She helped me to 
arrange and cut out everything, so I felt I must not be too severe, 
though I know of course she ought to be here. The only child, 
you know, Mrs. Thody-Williams ; you must not be surprised if her 
father and I do indulge her a little.” 

“ Oh, I don’t blame her,” replied Mrs, Thody-Williams. “On the 
contrary, I think she is remarkably sensible to prefer fresh air 
and exercise to work and gossip.” 

“Now really, Mrs. Thody-Williams, you are too bad,” said 
Mrs. Clare. “I am sure we are a model sewing-party, and no 
scandal is ever heard here.” 

“I said gossip,” said Mrs. Thody-Williams, “but no matter. 
Are you going to the party, Mrs. Luker?” 

“1? Ob, no! Think of that story. The woman in Workby. 
How could one go? Besides, I am not inclined for the expense,” 
replied Mrs. Luker. “It would mean thirty guineas at least for 
a new dress, to say nothing of my expenses to town. My dress- 
maker can fit me, of course, without trying on, but I should have 
to go up in any case to get my diamonds. I always keep them at 
Coutts’s.” 

“ But I expect you will go in the end all the same, Mrs, Luker,” 
said Mrs. Clare sweetly. ‘ You know you said just the same when 
the Mayor of Workby gave his soirée, but you allowed yourself to 
be persuaded after all. And how sweet your black velvet looked 
with that beautiful lace on it. Iam sure you need not get any- 
thing new.” 

“ Well, I don’t intend to go to this,” said Mrs. Luker, “ though 
perhaps you are right, and I might give in if poor Mrs. Grantham 
is very much set on my being there. I have too much heart, you 
know. It’s my one weakness. I can’t hurt people by saying 
‘No.’ Touch my feelings and all is over with me.” 

“JT wonder what Mrs. Smart is going to do about it,” said 
Mrs. Wither, a meek-looking old lady who had not yet spoken. 
“T thought I'd rather like to ask her advice before I did anything. 
She always knows the right thing.” 
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“Qh! here you are, just as Mrs. Wither was speaking of you,” 
cried Mrs. Holme as she rose to receive a tall middle-aged woman 
who swept into the room-at this moment. 

“T am most flattered, I am sure,” she said, bowing to the 
company generally. “No, my dear Mrs. Holme, no pinafore for 
me this afternoon. I have not come to stay, but I could not 
refrain from looking in to hear if you were all acquainted with 
the news.” 

“What news?” said Mrs. Holme eagerly. “If you mean the 
Granthams’ dinner, we were just discussing it.” 

Mrs. Smart felt a thrill of ecstasy. She evidently had not been 
forestalled, and would be the first to impart her amazing tidings. 

“Qh! the dinner of course,” she said; “but have you heard 
that the Duchess of Turph is to be there?” There was a 
murmur of surprised denial. 

“T know it to be true,” continued Mrs. Smart, looking round at 
the company with a beaming smile, “ for Mrs. Grantham’s gardener 
told my coachman she was expected there on the twenty-fifth, 
and that there was to be a dinner in her honour. Besides, Mr. 
Smart brought home the Workby Weekly just before I came out, 
and it says there that she is to arrive at Kash Park on the 
twenty-fifth to open the flower-show the next day, and is to stay 
two nights. ‘I suppose,” she continued,“ you have all accepted ? 
I did, of course.” 

Mrs. Clare and Mrs. Holme glanced at each other, then glanced 
quickly away. Mrs. Luker sat with clasped hands and a look of 
ecstasy on her face. All her life her greatest ambition had been 
to mix with titled people, but though she had regularly pursued 
them at watering-places abroad, in her wildest dreams she had 
not imagined herself meeting a duchess at a private dinner. 

“TI shall go, of course,” she said. A duchess, you know! It 
would be really wrong to miss such an opportunity—the very 
cream of English society. One cannot meet people of such refine- 
ment and culture every day. Besides, I want to ask her about 
the dear Princess of Schamm. I know they are friends, because I 
saw in last week’s Victoria that they had been dining together.” 

“But what’s the matter with the Princess?” said Mrs. Thody- 
Williams. ‘ Why do you want to enquire after her ?” 

“Did I never tell you about my meeting her at Bad Wieder- 
heim?” said Mrs. Luker. “How strange! I thought I had told 
all my friends. It was such a curious thing. One of those 
marvellous instincts of mine, inspiration I might almost call them. 
You know I was there last spring taking the waters under dear 
Dr. Phraud, and I used every day to notice a lady who always took 
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her water when I did. She was without exception the most 
exquisitely dressed woman there. The daintiest French costumes, 
the most perfect little shoes, and such rings! It was most 
singular that I should have picked her out from the first, and 
still more so that her treatment was exactly the same as mine. 
When I increased my dose so did she, when I had it cooler so did 
she. Well, every day we met, without speaking, of course ; every 
day she had on a fresh costume. Worth I should say—Paris 
certainly. Then one day, one of those strange things which 
bring people together so quickly in foreign places occurred. We 
were sitting side by side sipping our water, when I had one of my 
sudden attacks—heart, you know; I suppose I looked bad, and I 
put down my glass and I think I must have gasped; at any 
rate the Princess turned to me and said in the prettiest broken 
English : 

“Are you not vell? Can I call some one?” 

I told her it was nothing, and soon I recovered, and then we began 
to compare symptoms, and after that we always spoke. Of course 
I found out who she was, and she knew all about me too, for 
Dr. Phraud told her our cases were very similar.” 

“Did you find out who she was before or after you felt faint ?” 
asked Mrs. Thody-Williams in a tone of tender interest. 

“T really forget. It does not much matter which it was, does 
it?” replied Mrs. Luker. She had a fixed, though perhaps un- 
conscious rule in life, never to take a snub. It was wise, for it 
might have been difficult to discriminate, and she could hardly 
have borne the burden of all she might otherwise have received. 
“What are you going to do about accepting, Mrs. Clare?” she 
said imperturbably. “I think you said just now you had not 
made up your mind ?” 

“T had not quite, certainly,” said Mrs. Clare, glancing round 
nervously and wondering how much of the previous conversation 
was likely to beremembered. “It was on account of that story— 
you all know what I mean. But still, if you are all going I 
hardly see why I should stand out. Of course if I do go it will 
be on account of the girls. I don’t care about society myself, 
and as for Mr. Clare, he is always content with a cigar and his 
own easy chair; but with daughters coming on, you know, one 
must make some effort, and it would not do to drop people 
altogether.” 

“That’s just how I feel,’ said Mrs. Holme eagerly, “in 
reference to Vera—one must mix in society when one has 
daughters. As I tell the Rector, he must remember that Vera is 
not ina convent. Besides, perhaps we have been a little hard on 
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Mr. Grantham. It is only a story after all, you see. It may 
have been someone very like him, and even if not, how can we tell 
what the poor man’s temptations may have been! ‘The Rector 
always says one should be slow to judge another.” 

“ Besides,” said Mrs. Clare, “it is rather hard to punish poor 
Mrs. Grantham for her husband’s peccadilloes. I wonder if she 
knows, poor woman ?” 

“T shall be able to tell in a minute when I have seen them 
together,” said Mrs. Luker. “ My wonderful instinct, you know, 
never fails me. Did you never hear how I discovered all that 
scandal about Lady Cora Kuttadash, just from sitting opposite 
her in a railway carriage ? ” 

“T shall have to accept,” said Mrs. Wither, as no one took the 
trouble to answer Mrs. Luker’s last question, “on account of 
Mr. Wither. I am sure he will not let me refuse. He always 
says the Granthams have the best cook and the best cellar in the 
neighbourhood ; gentlemen think more of these things than we 
do—naturally, of course.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” said Mrs. Thody-Williams. 
“Why should they think more of them than we do? For my 
part, I love a good dinner and am not ashamed to say so.” 

“TI wish,” whispered Mrs. Clare to Mrs. Holme, “that Mrs. 
Wither would not talk about ‘gentlemen.’ One would think she 
never associated with anyone but valets and ladies’-maids.” 

“T am wonderfully lucky,” chimed in Mrs. Luker. “It really 
seems as if things happened providentially to me; only this 
morning, by the same post as the invitation, I had a circular of 
their sale from Ducks and Drakes. The most exquisite robes for 
evening wear going for a mere song. I shall go up, of course, 
and stay two nights at the Cecil.” 

At this point the door swung open, and a tall girl with a 
quantity of auburn hair surrounding a pale, calm face, a determined 
mouth, and inscrutable grey eyes, entered. 

“Well, Vera dear,’ said Mrs. Thody-Williams, when she had 
greeted all the ladies, “ we were just discussing the dinner at the 
Granthams’. You must try and persuade Mrs. Holme to let you 
go.” 

Vera was rather a favourite with Mrs. Thody-Williams, who 
had been known to say that she and herself were the only two 
people in the neighbourhood who were not humbugs. 

“Tt will be a most recherché entertainment,” said Mrs. Smart. 
“ Everybody will be there, Vera—everybody one cares to know, I 
mean. It should be the event of the season.” 

“ And you must get a new frock, Vera,” said Mrs. Luker. “Blue 
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mousseline de soie over silk, and those new sleeves like the Princess 
of Wales has in the picture in last week’s Modern World.” 

“Tf you go, that is,” said Mrs. Clare; “ but I suppose we are 
all going.” 

“Of course I am going,” said the girl as soon as she could get 
a word in. ‘“ We have no other engagement, have we, mother ?” 

“ Well, no dear, not exactly,” said Mrs. Holme. “I think your 
father will let you go; but I have not replied yet, soit is not 
quite decided.” 

“Oh! but it is,” said Vera, sitting down and taking up a pina- 
fore in her strong, capable-looking hands. “ We must go now, 
mother, for I have just met Jack Grantham in the lane, and I told 
him we should all be there.” 

“ Did he say anything about the Duchess?” asked Mrs. Smart. 

“The Duchess?” said Vera with a puzzled expression. “No, 
what Duchess ?” 

“The Duchess of Turph,” said Mrs. Smart. “Did he not tell 
you she is to be at the dinner? How very strange! ” 

“ Artful puss!” whispered Mrs. Luker to Mrs. Clare. “Of course 
he told her, and that is why she is so bent on going.” 

But, for once, Mrs. Luker’s wonderful instinct had failed her. 


On the evening of the twenty-fifth, Mrs. Grantham, with her 
ample person enveloped in amber satin, and ablaze with diamonds, 
awaited her guests in happy anticipation. 

“Well, Polly, I flatter myself we have managed this little 
business well,” said her husband, pulling on his gloves. “ Every- 
body has accepted, and everybody is pleased all round. And 
to-morrow you'll have Lady Glenside and all the bigwigs.” 

“T only hope none of them to-night will be dreadfully disap- 
pointed,” was Mrs. Grantham’s rather nervous reply. “Oh! here 
they come. Do get that glove buttoned.” 

The door opened and Mrs. Smart sailed in, meekly followed by 
her husband. Mrs. Smart had broken through her usual rule of 
being the last guest to arrive, a position which she considered 
distingué, in order to secure a better chance of an introduction to 
the Duchess. She gave a hurried glance round the room, and 
almost forgot to greet her host and hostess, to say nothing of 
their son, who sauntered slowly up from a distant corner; but no 
one else was present. 

“ How stupid of me; the Duchess is sure to come down late,” 
she thought, as she spread out her green brocade beside Mrs. 
Grantham’s amber satin, in a position commanding a good view of 
the door. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clare arrived next, then an unmarried clergyman 
from a neighbouring parish, then the Holmes, Mrs. Thody- 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Wither, Mr. and Mrs. Luker, and the 
whole assembly had gathered. Still no signs of the Duchess. 
Mrs. Grantham fanned herself with more vigour than grace; the 
guests spoke little; everyone seemed constrained and anxious 
with the exception of the two youngest members of the party, 
Vera Holme and Jack Grantham, who stood together near an open 
window chatting pleasantly. Mrs. Smart’s spirits sank lower and 
lower; Mrs. Luker could hardly refrain from an enquiry after the 
Duchess; Mrs. Clare began to think of “‘ the girls,” and to wish 
she had been strong-minded enough to refuse. Mrs. Thody- 
Williams watched everyone, and derived a good deal of quiet 
amusement out of the occupation. The door suddenly opened, 
and for a moment the hearts of most of the ladies present bounded 
with a wild hope, only to sink to deeper depths as the butler 
announced—the dinner! 

A solemn silence reigned, broken by the voice of Mr. Grantham. 

“ We had hoped,” he said, “ to have had the Duchess of Turph 
with us this evening, but her Grace is unfortunately detained in 
town—er—such a very popular personage, you know, so much in 
request for charitable ceremonies—and cannot be here until the 
last train. Mrs. Smart, shall you and I lead the way?” 

The dinner was excellent, and satisfied even the critical taste of 
Mr. Wither; but conversation flagged, and the spirits of the 
guests seemed dull. Only three of the number appeared quite 
happy—Jack Grantham and Vera Holme, who laughed and 
chatted with spirits which even the absence of a Duchess could 
not quench, and the irrepressible Mrs. Luker, whose voice was 
to be heard in every pause relating anecdotes of the dear Princess 
of Schamm, and of her adventures with members of the aristocracy 
abroad. 

As the last carriage rolled away, Mr. Grantham seated himself 
in a large easy-chair with a sigh of relief. 

“That’s well over,” he said, “and I think we’ve played our 
cards well. They all think they were asked to meet the Duchess, 
and are just as flattered as if they were.” 

“Qh! William,” said his wife, “I only hope it is so, and that 
none of them suspect that we knew all the time she wouldn’t be 
here. I don’t quite like the look that Mrs. Thody-Williams gave 
me, and Mrs. Smart was very distant when she said good-night.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Grantham, “they all came, which is 
the main point, and we never told ’em the Duchess would be here. 
To-morrow we'll have her Grace really.” 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Grantham, brightening up, “and Jack’s to 
take in Lady Marjory. By the way, where is Jack?” 

The person in question slowly emerged from the conservatory, 
where he had, indeed, spent most of the evening. 

“Successful evening? Eh, my boy?” said his father. 

“T should say most successful.” 

“And to-morrow we shall have all the grand people,” said his 
mother. “They all accepted when they heard the Duchess was 
to be here, you know. I do hope it will go off well.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure,” said Jack slowly. “Only don’t expect 
me to be here.. I am going to the Rectory.” 

“The Rectory!” gasped Mrs. Grantham. “ What on earth 
for?” 

“To spend the evening with my promised wife,” was the quiet 
reply. ‘“ Vera Holmes accepted me just now.” 

“Ungrateful boy!” screamed his mother; “and the Duch- 
ess——”” 

At that moment the door was flung open for a vulgar-looking 
little woman in a green, tailor-made costume, and a sailor hat 
placed jauntily on her grey hair, while the butler, in his most 
impressive tones, announced her Grace the Duchess of Turph. 


In the autumn the whole neighbourhood was convulsed with 
excitement over the marriage of Vera Holme and Jack Grantham, 
and at about the same time a cheque written in several figures 
found its way from the banking account of William Grantham 
to that of the Dowager Duchess of Turph. 

In circles remote from Kash Park, Mrs. Smart and Mrs. Luker 
still sprinkle their conversation with skilfully introduced allusions 
to the occasion on which they were asked to meet a duchess at 
dinner. 

Time, that mellower of all griefs and destroyer of memories, is 


rapidly effacing from their minds the one unfortunate fact that 
the Duchess was not there. 





A Shetch from Memory. 


Ir is part of the birthright of people who have a very distinct and 
strong individuality, to impress themselves deeply on their fellow- 
creatures. Sometimes we are surprised to find that it is not 
those whom we have known the best, or even loved the most, 
who have taken the strongest hold on our imaginations and our 
hearts. Certainly my feeling for Mrs. Oliphant was out of all 
proportion to the frequency of our intercourse, or the intimacy of 
our unequal friendship. 

The reading of her so-called “‘ Autobiography ” has made so vivid 
the image that lives enshrined in a memory from which much 
has passed as breath from a mirror, that I am stirred with an 
intense desire to record some faint impression for those who never 
knew her. I feel that even I, who was so little to her, but who 
loved and reverenced her so traly, may be able to supply some 
touches that shall help to complete the portrait she paints of her- 
self in these papers. 

It is altogether of the woman I wish to write, not of the 
author: anything like an appreciation of her work would involve 
the carefal study of a mass of printed matter, that would daunt 
the most hardened reviewer. She herself says, “At my most 
ambitious times I would rather my children had remembered me 
as their mother than in any other way, and my friends as their 
friend.” 

She wrote over a hundred books, and unnumbered articles, 
reviews, criticisms, of which she “ hoped at least half would be 
forgotten.” What her exact position in the literary world may 
come to be in the future, it is futile to pretend to guess, but I 
cannot help thinking that much grain will be left when Time has 
winnowed out the chaff. One mistake which many of her critics 
make is the supposition that her work at its best was injured by 
her immense productiveness. Her best work was of a very high 
order of merit. The harm that she did to her literary reputation 


seems rather the surrounding of her best with so much which she 
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knew to be of inferior quality, that her high peaks of achieve- 
ment, instead of rising out of the plain, as it were, suffer diminu- 
tion by the neighbourhood of so many foothills. 

But if she lowered her position as a writer, by accepting hack 
work, which an author richer in this world’s gear might have 
thought unworthy of her genius, she never pandered to the public 
by consciously bad work, in exchange for popularity or wealth. 
She never wrote a word she did not believe to be true in the best 
sense, nor gave her readers anything but honest work for their 


money, and as good of its kind as she could spare the time to 
make it. 


Heaven knows she claimed no very high place, nor thought 
unduly of her own writing. 


“T am afraid I can’t take the books aw grand sérieux. Occasionally 
they pleased me: very often they did not. I always took pleasure in a 
little bit of fine writing (afterwards called in the family language a 
“trot”), which, to do myself justice, was only done when I got moved by 
my subject, and began to feel my heart beat, and perhaps a little water in 
my eyes.” 

“T pay the penalty” (of constant toil), she says elsewhere, “in that I 
shall not leave anything behind me that will live. What does it matter? 
Nothing at all now: never anything to speak of.” 


Then comes the sentence quoted above, of her friends and her 
children, and she goes on— 


“ Now that there are no children to whom to leave my memory, and 
the friends drop day by day, what is the reputation of a circulating library 
tome? Nothing and less than nothing—a thing the thought of which 
makes me angry, that anyone should for a moment imagine I cared for 
that, or that it made up for any loss.” 


This was written when old and ill, and after such sorrows as 
made this world’s rewards seem very small to her. Yet even 
then, on the next page, she adds— 


“There is one thing, however, I have always whimsically resented, and 
that is the contemptuous compliments that fur many years were the 
right thing to address to me, as to my ‘industry.’ Now that I am old 
the world is a little more respectful, and I have not heard so much about 
my industry for some time. The delightful superiority of it in the mouth 
of people who had neither industry nor anything else to boast of used two 
make me very wroth, I avow—wroth with a laugh, and a rueful half sense 
of the justice of it in the abstract, though nut from those who spoke. 
The same kind of feeling made me angry the other day, even, comically, 
not seriously angry, at a bit of a young person who complimented me 
on my ‘ Beleaguered City’. . . I felt inclined to say, ‘The “ Beleaguered 
City” indeed, my young woman! I should think something a good deal less 
than that might be good enough for you.’ By which it may perhaps be 
suspected that I dont always think such small beer of myself as I say.” 
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Is not that delightful—this flash in the old lioness, so near 
her end, so chastened, so sorely afflicted, yet with this healthy 
power of scorn in her? It was very characteristic, this intense 
vitality, the indomitable spirit that no years, nor sorrows, nor toil 


could entirely quench, and that would leap out of her, sometimes, 
even to the end. 








“T have lived a laborious life,” she writes in 1885—“ incessant work, 
incessant anxiety, and yet . . . I would not say I have had an unhappy 
life . . . sometimes I am miserable—always there is in me the sense that 
I may have active cause to be so at any moment . . . and yet there are times 
when my heart jumps up in the old unreasonable way, and I am—yes, 
happy—though the word seems so inappropriate—without any cause for 
it, and with so many causes the other way. I wonder whether this is want 
of feeling or mere temperament and elasticity.” 



























Whatever it was, let us be very thankfal she had it, for without 
this gift she could never have fought through to the end. She 
was not without a wistful sense that, had things been different, she 
might have done better, but she will not let herself dwell on the 
possibility. “Who can tell? I did with much labour what I 
thought the best, and there is only a ‘might have been’ on the 
other side.” And again, apropos of George Eliot, “ How I have 
been handicapped in life! Should I have done better if I had 
been kept, like her, in a mental greenhouse and taken care of?” 
In 1876 she writes to Mr. Black wood— 







“How very good of Mr. Kinglake to interest himself about the poor 
little reputation which, alas! ‘thae muving things ca’ed weans’ have 
forced me to be so careless of . . . I think if ever the time comes that I 
can lie on my oars, after the boys are out in the world, or when the time 
comes, which there is no doubt about, when I shall be out of the world, 
that I will get a little credit—but not much now, there is so much of me!” 






The historian of the Crimea was one of her most ardent admirers. 
I once met Mr. Kinglake at the house of an old friend who, in 
introducing me, mentioned that I knew Mrs. Oliphant. ‘Do you 
know that great woman?” he said. “It is a great honour, a great 
honour and privilege; if you are seeing her soon, pray tell her 
that I have said so.” 

I have been led on to pile quotation on quotation, because her 
attitude towards her work was so integral a part of herself, 
but I set out rather to try and give some impression of her as 
I remember her, and as she appears in the curious fragments of 
self-revelation which have lately been given to the world. She 
had such intense reserve, never speaking of herself or her trou)les, 
that it seems as thongh the pent-up heart had to find a vent at 
last. But even in this final utterance, what self-restraint there 
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is! When at last, after her long life of silence on all subjects 
that concerned herself, the fire kindles, and she speaks with 
her pen, how little there is that her closest friends could wish 
unsaid. 

This shining, noble book seems to come with a special message 
to this generation. We have been saturated with jargon about 
art for art, and the duty of being undutiful if the cultivation 
of a gift demands it. The saying to our parents (or children) “ It 
is korban” has been elevated into such a fetish, that this great- 
hearted record of a career in which art was so intentionally made 
subservient to life and duty, could not have been published at 
a moment when its lesson was more needed. By many writers 
almost a new gospel of selfishness is being preached to women— 
self-development, self-assertion, the right to be herself, to live her 
own life; it is always self in some form that is set as the ideal 
before the young woman of the day. 

Far other ideals had Margaret Oliphant. There was small 
opportunity in her laborious life for morbid introspection or self- 
analysis; and she would have considered it pure waste of time 
solemnly to think out the lines along which her character ought to 
develop itself. As to letting it do so, at any cost to those she 
loved, the idea would never have found a moment’s lodging with 
her. Against what she calls “ technical unselfishness ” she pro- 
tests with a quaint story of a dear friend who had been “ trained 
to be unselfish” and insisted on walking in the puddles to give 
her the drier places—“ as if I was to be outdone in that cheap 
generosity.” But the rule of her life was to spend and be spent 
for others, yet not from the point of view of denying herself, 
tather in a passion of ministering. It was all quite unself- 
conscious, and perhaps, after all, in this way she did find her 
own soul by losing it. 

A striking example of what I mean is her account of the way 
she received her brother, Mr. Wilson, and his three motherless 
girls (the son she had already adopted) when he had lost fortune, 
wife, and health. I remember their advent perfectly. She took 
the whole family into her house and her heart, set this new 
burthen unquestioningly on her already laden shoulders, and 
went on, as she says, “with a certain metaphorical toss of her 
head.” 


“ Of course I had to face a prospect considerably changed by this great 
addition to my family. I had been obliged to work pretty hard before to 
meet all the too great expenses of the house. . . . I remember making a 
kind of pretence to myself that I had to think it over, to make a great 
decision, to give up what hopes I might have had of doing now my very 
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best, and to set myself steadily to make as much money as I could, and do 
the best for the three boys. I think that in some pages of my old book I 
have put this down with a little half sincere attempt at a heroical attitude. 
I don’t think, however, there was any reality in it. I never did, nor could, 
of course, hesitate a moment as to what had to be done. It had to be done, 
and that was enough, and there is no doubt that it was much more con- 
genial to me to drive on and keep everything going, with a certain scorn 
of the increased work and metaphorical toss of my head—as if it mattered!— 
than it ever would have been to labour with an artist’s fervour and con- 
centration to produce a masterpiece. One can’t be two things or serve 
two masters. Which was Godand which was Mammon in that individual 
case, it would be hard to say perhaps: for once in a way, Mammon, 
meaning the money which fed my flock, was in a kind of a poor way God, 
so far as the necessities of that crisis went. And the wonder was that 
we did it, I can’t tell how, economising, I fear, very little, never knowing 
quite at the beginning of the year how the ends would come together at 
Christmas; always with troublesome debts, and forestalling of money 
earned, so that I had generally eaten up the price of a book before it was 
printed, but, thank God for it, so far successfully that, though always 
owing somebody, I never owed anybody for an unreasonable amount, or 
for any unreasonable extent of time, but managed to pay everything, and do 
everything, to stint nothing, to give them all that was happy and pleasant 
and of good report through all those dear and blessed boyish years.” 


I have given this long quotation entire because it is so 
characteristic of the spirit in which Mrs. Oliphant approached 


all the problems of life and work. There is no pose of heroism ; 
it is all so simple, the merest matter of course. “It had to 
be done, and that was enough.” And how beautiful the little 
sentence is about God and Mammon! 

“To tempt Providence, or trust God—which was it?” she 
asks. “In my own case, naturally, I said the latter; and did 
not in the least deserve to be led, and constantly rescued as 
I was.” 

At this time she was already keeping her eldest boy at Eton 
(to be near whom the house at Windsor had been taken), and 
helping how many other friends, dependents, relatives! The 
little house in Clarence Crescent overflowed with her courtiers. 
These words which she wrote of Mrs. Duncan Stewart would have 
as aptly described her own case. ‘ In the middle of the flutter of 
general company, she had always (as indeed every one has) a 
constant circle of intimates, always the same, and sometimes 
not quite worthy of the idol they surrounded.” A witty friend 
once said of her that she was always surrounded by people who 
called each other “ Parasites.” 

Her Cyril and I were friends and school-fellows ; and for me, 
as for everyone, there was the readiest welcome in that kindly, 
hospitable, ever-open house. “We were a family of eight, 
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children included,” she writes, “two boys” [Cyril and her 
nephew Frank] “at Eton, almost always guests in the house, 
every kind of thing going on, in our modest way, small dinner- 
parties, and a number of mild amusements.” There were river 
expeditions, suppers of which I seem still to smell the festive 
mint sauce, drives to Burnham Beeches, and, in the winter, 
theatricals, and sometimes dancing—“ every corner full and warm 
as if it had a steady income and secure revenue at its back.” I 
feel a twinge of conscience thinking how all this happiness for 
others was spun, as it were, out of her own vital sources, by the 
dauntless Arachne, who presided so calm and smiling at the feast. 
She says of herself, in narrating the story of a journey abroad, 
“1 was always great in the way of feeding my party.” The dear, 
generous, extravagant woman! She was “great at feeding” 
everybody! We who feasted at her expense little thought at 
what cost of brain and nerve the board was always spread. 

She never asked or expected any of the immunities of genius, 
the room apart, the freedom from interruption, the hushed house, 
which less hard-working and far less gifted writers demand. For 
the sake of the quiet she could not get in the daytime, she used to 
write late into the night; there is something curiously impressive 
in the thought of the little tireless, fiery-hearted woman, alone in 
the silent midnight, weaving her web of fancy, surrounded by the 
slumbers of those she nourished; waking that they might sleep, 
toiling that they might rest, or play, or learn. 

Into this life of immense courageous work and sacrifice I used 
to come, a sensitive egotistical schoolboy, and gravely “ make 
calls ” on the sorely over-tasked woman, finding always a gracious 
lady, apparently occupied with nothing more serious than some 
piece of delicate needlework, always ready to pour out tea and 
listen patiently to my little selfish confidences. Only once she 
mildly asked me not to come till after four o'clock, as that was 
post time, and she was “rather busy ”—and I remember I was 
somewhat hurt! She was a Scot—her speech bewrayed her—and 
many of her most distinctive qualities were essentially Scottish. 
Her shrewd common sense, her sly humour, her reserve, her 
sturdy pride and self-respect, and her extreme fastidious lady- 
hood, were as much a part of her birthright as the pretty 
measured cadence of her speech, or the soft rumble of her “ r’s.” 

Whether she was really of very high or ancient lineage, does 
not appear; her mother was an Oliphant, and had a firm belief 
in the departed splendours of the family, so that she was “ brought 
up with the sense of belonging to an old chivalrous impoverished 
race””—and this delusion, if it was one, she would do nothing to 
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dispel, for her mother’s sake who held it stoutly and without a 
doubt. Whatever her birth, she was always perfectly simple, 
courteous, and unaffected, the ideal of a great lady. For her the 
parts in life’s drama had been inverted. From her girlhood 
she had to cherish those who should have been her protectors, 
and work for those to whom she might have looked for support. 
She had been forced to go down into the dust of the highway 
and the market-place. No one had sheltered or guarded her 
delicacy ; yet no Maud who had “but fed on the roses and lain 
in the lilies of life” could have preserved a more perfect refine- 
ment; the bloom of it was like a white flower in a shady place. 

To me there was always something queenly about her, an 
immense personal dignity, perhaps the impalpable crown and halo 
that much sorrow had set upon her brow. For all her kindness, 
one could not conceive the possibility of anyone taking the 
smallest liberty with her. 

In those days, of course, I knew nothing of her early life. She 
had been for some time a widow, and the terrible blow, the loss 
of her firstborn, her little only daughter, Maggie, was already 
a few years into the past. Of these things I heard only faint 
confused whispers from some of her friends, longing to know 
more, and yet shrinking from topics so private and sacred. She 
herself never alluded to them in my presence. Whatever grief 
she had known only made her own figure more tender an 
gracious, never darkening the sunshine in which all those about 
her lived. She had a friend, a clever agreeable woman, who took 
her full share in all the innocent enjoyments Mrs. Oliphant loved 
to plan, but who was always big with sighs over her own departed 
happiness, and the cruelty with which the world had used her ; 
and I remember even as a boy dimly apprehending the contrast 
between the two women, the greater nobility of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
attitude towards the past, the silence in which she wrapped its 
relics, and kept them laid by in her heart. 

She owed none of her natural dignity to lofty stature or 
stateliness of bearing, for she was short and inclined to be 
stout. Her hair had grown early white, and she wore it turned 
back from the forehead; her skin was remarkably fair and 
smooth even when she grew old, and in the midst of all ths 
soft whiteness her eyes shone dark and bright under high 
arched and very expressive brows. The fault of her face was 
what she calls “ the always-troublesome mouth, imperfect in 
every face that is good for anything”; her teeth projected 
slightly, as she tells us her mother’s did; these defects were 
not so remediable in her youth as science has since made 
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them. No picture of her would be complete without mention of 
her beautiful little hands, plump and white, with delicate taper 
fingers. 

Her dress was nearly always black, though I think I have seen 
her in tender grey or dove-colour on some gala occasion. It 
was very simple, but of good material, in perfect taste, and not 
without some little touches of foreign elegance. She wore no 
jewellery, except the most simple ornaments, and probably 
possessed none; but it is highly characteristic of her that old 
lace was her peché mignon; and she confesses in a letter to 
Mr. Blackwood, from Belgium in 1878, how this fine net of 
temptation was not spread in vain for her, out of a “certain box ” 
which was “kept in reserve” at the Béguinage. She wrote a 
book on dress, in the “ art-at-home” series; I forget what views 
she expressed on the subject, but she was too thorough a woman 
not to have thought a good deal about it, and she was certainly 
an exception to the rule which I have heard laid down, that the 
cleverer a woman was, the worse she dressed. 

Her manner was gracious but quite free from effusiveness, her 
courtesy unfailing, something inborn and spontaneous, though she 
could on occasion correct pertness and self-sufficiency in the 
gentlest prettiest way. With all her kindness there was a 
salutary twinkle of irony about her, the merest hint of possible 
castigation, like the whip which well-trained dogs know to be on 
the shelf. I reflect with a shock that in the days when I first 
knew her she must have been younger than I am now, probably 
about forty; with her black dress and snow-white hair crowned 
by a delicate lace cap, she seemed to the eyes of boyhood already 
an old lady. It would have seemed a sort of irreverence and 
desecration to have connected romance with the thought of her. 
Writing of Charlotte Bronté, she says, “I have learnt to take 
more & man’s view of mortal affairs, to feel that the love between 
men and women, the marrying and giving in marriage, occupy 
in fact so small a portion of either existence or thought.” This, 
too, is not without its salutary moral for the modern young 
woman, for whom this “love between men and women,” or what 
would now be called the “sex problem,” is made to loom so large 
as to fill the whole horizon. She puts it always in its due place 
in her books. Perhaps her experiences of men were not calculated 
to make her take a very romantic or heroical view of them. 
Her attitude towards the other sex was always rather pitying and 
maternal. Yet if innumerable passages in her novels did not 
show how delicately and tenderly she could deal with the episode 
of love between man and maid, we need go no further for proof 
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than the pretty little memory she has recorded with so much 
charm of the young Irish minister who, looking at the embowered 
cottage on the slope at Everton, suddenly said with unmistakable 
ardour— 


“*Tt would be Elysium.’ I laughed till I cried at this speech after- 
wards, though at the moment demure and startled. But the little incident 
remains to me, as so many scenes in my early life do, like a picture suffused 
with a soft delightful light : the glow in the young man’s eyes, the lowered 
tone and little speech aside, the soft thrill of meaning which was nothing 
and yet much. Perhaps if I were not a novelist addicted to describing 
such scenes I might not remember it after—how long? Forty-one years 
. . . I could not have been sixteen. . . .” 


The poet who said that “ love” was “woman’s whole existence ” 
had not a very exalted opinion of the sex. Certainly it is not of 
lives like Mrs. Oliphant’s that it can ever be said with truth. 
She married her cousin Frank Oliphant in 1852, and lost him 
seven years afterwards. I know nothing whatever of her married 
life, except what little anyone may read in the pages of the auto- 
biography ; but that little does not impress me as what a woman 
would have written whose married life had been all that it might 
have been. Perhaps her Scottish reserve may have made her 
reticent about matters so sacred and personal; or perhaps writing 
so long afterwards, the bitterness of more recent losses had 
deadened the acuteness of that old pain ; but his death does not 
seem to have shattered her existence as the death of her daughter 
Maggie did in that same Rome five years later. Why should we 
seek to know more than she is willing to tell us? She speaks 
elsewhere of “ never securing any strong affection, and throughout 
my life, though I have had all the usual experiences of woman, 
never impressing anybody—what a droll little complaint! Why 
should I? I acknowledge frankly that there is nothing in me—a 
fat little commonplace woman, rather tongue-tied—to impress 
anyone; and yet there is a sort of whimsical injury in it that 
makes me sorry for myself.” 

I cannot divest myself of the feeling that she would think it a 
strange impertinence in me to concern myself with these matters 
that lay all in the past when I first had the honour of knowing 
her. What business have I to hurry through the house of death, 
prying into drawers and cupboards to which a departed friend 
never showed the smallest tendency to admit me in her lifetime? 
The people who wrench open the defenceless secrets of the dead 
inspire me with something of the horror I have always felt for 
that ghoul-like man who, being left alone with the corpse of his 
friend, hastened to satisfy his curiosity about the malformation of 
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one of his limbs. Not that there were any deformities, either of 
person or mind, in the subject of this memoir. However one 
thinks of her, she appears always noble and dignified, and, in the 
highest sense, womanly. 

She, as usual, underrates her own powers when she says she 
had “ no gift of talk.” When with the people who called it forth 
she could, and did, talk delightfully, but she had none of the 
power of gabble for the sake of saying something, which many 
people consider the supreme social gift. In a life so busy there 
was small time for the sort of general society in which such 
talents flourish. “I always disliked paying visits,” she says, 
“and felt myself like a fish out of water when I was not in my 
own house.” No one could say that she was not eagerly wel- 
comed wherever she could be induced to go; but to be at her best 
she had to be in her own setting, as it were, and herself the 
founder of the feast. I do not mean it in any sense of blame, but 
to be a good guest is a distinct gift, and some of the finest 
characters I have known have been without it. 

If she was not a good guest, she was the pearl of hostesses, and 
ever ready to play the part. In looking over the few notes and 
letters of hers that I have, I see they are nearly all invitations. 
“ Will you be ready to join us at one to-morrow for Burnham ?” 
“Pray come and dine to-morrow at seven.” “ Will you help us 
in our theatricals we are getting up for the twenty-third?” I 
could not act in those theatricals—scenes from the Winter's Tale 
—but I remember others, a performance of She Stoops to Conquer, 
in which the hostess herself was an admirable Mrs. Hardcastle, 
and a farce called the House next Door, in which, as a small boy, 
I danced a pas seul in a quasi-Chinese costume made by her deft 
fingers, and gained the soubriquet of “Sturgisina,” by which she 
always afterwards addressed me. Her letters rarely bear the 
date of the year. This charming acknowledgment of some 
trumpery thing I had ventured to send her must have been 
written on a “21st Dec.,” when I was still very young— 

“21st Dec. 

“My dear Sturgisina, many thanks for your present, and for the kind 
recollection that dictated it. I am very glad to remember my boy friends, 
and to know that they have occasionally a kindly thought of me. But 
I feel it presumptuous to apply such an expression to an accomplished 
man of the world like yourself; it is, as Mrs. Malaprop says, a derange- 
ment of epitaphs. Happily, however, you are still young enough to be 


wished a merry Christmas, as well as all the other good things in the 
world. Believe me, very truly yours, 


“M. O. W. OLtpHant.” 
Could anything be prettier? The little gentle sarcasm about 
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the man of the world, who, no doubt, in those callow days, was 
inclined to think himself so, corrected immediately by the 
affectionate good wishes, like a mother’s smile when she laughs 
at her boy. 

I had gone to Cambridge, Cyril to Oxford, Frank Wilson to 
Cooper’s Hill, and thence to India. We drifted apart, and for 
many years I saw but little of her. I think those old days when 
I first knew her were among the brightest in her life. In spite 
of the sorrows she had known, the early struggles, the constant 
work, the material anxieties and burthens, this was, I am sure, 


a very happy time with her. In 1874 she writes to Miss 
Blackwood :— 





















“,.. Tids” (her pet name for Cyril) “has attained the dignity of 
Sixth Form, and thinks no small beer of himself; and Cecco is already 
an old and experienced Etonian. Iam sure you will be pleased to know 
also that my nephew Frank has done admirably—gained a scholarship 
at his college, and quite justified me in my expenditure for him.” 















There is a photograph of her with the three at the door of her 
house, taken at this time, which is published in the “ Auto- 
biography.” She stands, proud and placid, among the clustering 
roses of the porch; beside her, Cyril, with his beautiful refined 
face, leans gracefully against a pillar; below him, on the steps, 
is the big manly nephew, already with a moustache and broad 
shoulders, soon to go and take up his position in the Punjaub, 
from which he never returned ; and at her feet her beloved Cecco, 
her youngest, the faithful companion and friend of so many years, 
then a little dark-eyed boy in an Eton jacket. 











































































’ 
t “There was no prouder woman in the world than I was with the three. 
8 Frank was twenty-two, Cyril nineteen, Cecco sixteen—he doing so well 
e too, with his strange little ways, and shyness, and close clinging always 
6 to his mother. It is just twenty years ago. I think often, if all had 
? gone well, as might then have been so confidently expected—had Frank 
D been a prosperous man in India, perhaps sending home his children to 
be educated, and Cyril been a rising lawyer, as was hoped, and Cecco, if 
delicate, still able with care to keep on—it would all have been so natural, 
d not anything wonderful; just the commonplace life for which other 
s, fathers and mothers would scarcely pause tu give special thanks, it 
of being all so usual, exactly what might have been expected. And ah! 
-" the difference to me! But, thank God! we did not know what was 
se- coming in those days.” 
- It would all have seemed so natural. But it was not to be; 


she outlived them all. Frank, the good, the steady, the satis- 
factory, who, as she says, “quite justified her in her expenditure 
for him,” died in 1879, after a few days’ fever, joining that silent 
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heroic throng of martyrs whose life-blood has been the cement of 
the great, terrible edifice of the Indian Empire. 

That was the first blow, but not the most severe. Both her 
beloved boys were to go down into the grave before her, and she 
was to know the taste of disappointment and anxiety harder, 
perhaps, to bear than death itself. It is very difficult to write of 
these things without saying what she would never have wished 
said. It is my earnest desire that no word should stand in this 
paper which would have grieved her could she read it. It is 
surely the strangest way of doing honour to her memory to 
insult that of the beings who were nearest to her heart in life. 


“TI have often said,” she writes, in a different connection, “that none of 
us with any of the strong sense of family credit, which used to be so 
general, but is not so, I think, now, could ever really tell what were 
perhaps the best and most creditable things in our own life, since by 
the strange fate which attends us human creatures, what is most credit- 
able to one is often least creditable to another. These things steal cut. 
They are divined in most cases and then forgotten. Therefore, all can 
never be told of any family story, except at the cost of family honour, 
and that pride which is the most pardonable of all pride, the determina- 
tion to keep unsullied a family name.” 


In the face of such a declaration it is unbelievable that any 
who truly loved her should seek to exalt her patience, her dignity, 
her sublime courage and endurance, at the expense of the beloved 
being in whose defence they were all exercised in their highest 
degree. I would write of Cyril Oliphant only as I knew him, in 
the dear old Eton days when he was the pride as well as the 
darling of his mother’s heart, when he took first in every examina- 
tion, as a matter of course, and almost without effort. I remember 
him as the brilliant young scholar, no plodding student, but 
carrying his honours like a plume in his cap, the witty delightful 
appreciative comrade and friend. 


“Eton is very dear to me,” Mrs. Oliphant writes. “No brighter 
being than my Cyril ever came from it, a boy unharmed in every way, 
handsome, winning, clever, gay, full of understanding and of tenderness, 
nothing about him commonplace or dull, looking as if he would not 
subdue but win the world.” 


She looked to him to do so, and it seemed to us all that one to 
whom success was so easy could not choose but succeed. Perhaps 
success had come too easily, emasculating a not very strong 
nature. Very soon after he left Eton and the sheltering home, 
we see the doubts beginning to creep in. 


“This is Cyril's twenty-first birthday,” she writes to Mr. Blackwood. 
“... He is a very good, sweet-tempered boy, and very tender to me; 
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but I can’t help feeling doubtful whether he has enough of the sterner 
stuff in him to get success in those thorny ways of law (not to say life) 
which he is bound for. . . . If these boys of ours had but ten thousand 
a year, what delightful fellows they would be. . . .” 

And she begs Cecco to “adopt rather the Frankian than the Tiddyish 
style of literature, for though a clever and entertaining letter is very 
nice, it is better to know really what you are about, day by day, respecting 
which Mr. Tids leaves me much in the dark. 


Let us set down only what she herself has recorded of this the 
bitterest of her trials. 


“My dearest, bright, delightful boy missed somehow his footing: how 
can I tell how? I often think that I had to do with it, as well as what 
people call ‘inherited tendencies,’ and alas! that perversity of youth, 
which he never outgrew. . 

“And yet, now I think of ces beaux jours quand j’étais si malhewreuse, 
the moments of relief were so great and so sweet that they seemed com- 
pensation for the pain—I remembered no more the anguish. Lately, in 
my many sad musings, it has been brought very clearly before my mind 
how often all the horrible tension, the dread, the anxiety which there are 
no words strong enough to describe—which devoured me, but which I 
had to conceal often behind a smiling face—-would yield in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the sound of a voice, at the first look, into an 
ineffable ease and the overwhelming happiness of relief from pain, which 
is, [ think, our highest human sensation. .. . 


“I cannot explain, but if this should ever come to the eye of any 


woman in the passion and agony vf motherhood, she will more or less 
understand.” 


These pages, in which for once she has lifted a corner of 
the veil she kept as a rule so tightly drawn, are too sacred 
for comment, too noble for pity: she never asked that, never 
allowed it. 

During all these years I saw but little of either her or him. I 
had my own burthen of anxiety to bear, which kept me much 
away from my friends. When in 1890 I came to settle in 
Windsor, hoping much to renew intercourse with my old friend, 
and perhaps be able to make some return for all she had formerly 
done for me, I was only in time to stand by the grave in which 
such bright hopes lay buried. Death had blotted out the youthful 
indiscretions and frailties, and given back to us the memory of 
the old boyish brilliant figure. 

I feared to intrude upon her grief. I had not been with her 
all through, was not of the innermost circle whom she saw as a 
matter of course; yet I was so inextricably mixed up with the 
memory of her happier days and the son whom she had lost that 
she could not have met me with the indifference of a stranger. 
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Tt seemed the kindest thing to keep away. I know now that I 
was wrong. 

Before Cyril's death, Cecco’s health had already begun to fail. 
He, who had been her best support and comfort in so much, was 
slready slipping from her, preparing to follow his brother. They 
were much away from home in pursuit of health for him, that 
dreary chase after climate and endeavour to cheat fate of a few 
years. “ When his illness first was declared,” she says, “it 
seemed to me that my misery was more than I could bear.” 

I never knew Cecco well. He was younger than I, a child in 
the days when I had seen most of his mother and brother. “He 
did not make friends easily, and he had few,” his mother says. I 
found him again, with a curious air of age about him, though 
scarcely thirty. He was very shy and reserved. No doubt it 
was due to his ill-health, but I used to feel as if his mother and I 
were people of ordinary middle age and normal condition of life, 
who had somehow to modulate and hush our talk when he was 
by, as one does for a much older person who must not be 
disturbed or worried. Perhaps the shadow of his untimely death 
was already upon him. What he was to her, in those last years 
of his life, no one knew but they two, closest companion and 
friend, son and daughter in one, yet having to be constantly 
cared for and watched over. It seemed as if to call forth the 
highest and most absorbing power of loving of which her nature 
was capable, some element of weakness was necessary in the 
beloved object. To serve, to cherish, to protect—these were her 
functions ; the mother instinct was so strong in her. I remember 
u happy summer afternoon when they came together to see me 
here, and she was pleased because he liked the flat garden in 
which he could move about without fatigue or breathlessness. 
For once our positions were reversed. I was host, and so proud 
to entertain her. I can see her now, as she sat in the verandah 
with Cecco and her friend and almost daughter, Miss Tulloch. 
She looked bardly older than when I first remember her, out- 
wardly but little changed by the years and trials that had passed 
over her head in the interval. It proved to be the last time 
1 ever saw her. 

The following note shows how constant was her thought for the 
one child left to her:— 


“Dear Sturgisina,—I am going off to Scotland to-night to attend upon 
my niece” (Mrs. Valentine, who was expecting her confinement). “No 
kindness you could do me personally should I feel so much as your 
kindness in looking in upon Cecco once or twice while I am away. He 
wants cheering up very much, though he would be very indignant, I fear, 
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if he thought I were asking it for him. Therefore this is very private, 
between ourselves. Do, like a dear boy, if you can. You know you 
remain always a boy tome. Affectionately yours, 


“M. O. W. OLIPHANT.” 

















It is an immense pride and gratification to me to reflect that she 
asked this of me, and that I was able to render her this little 
service. 

On the first of October, 1894, Cecco died, and then her cup was 
indeed full. I was away from home at the time, and did not 
even hear of it immediately ; when I did, of course I wrote to her, 
I think more than once, and in the course of the following winter 
1 had the last letter I was ever to receive from her. 








“85, CapoGan Puace. Monday evening. 
“Dear Sturgisina,—Forgive the foolish name, but I don’t feel that I 
can call you Mr. Sturgis, and these old boyish recollections are very 
fragrant. They smell sweet and blossom in the dust. I have not been 
kind nor even civil to you. Forgive me. I never answered your last 
kind letter though it went to my heart. Do you know I feel now so 
completely that all my strength and courage are wanted for daily life 
that I shirk anything which it is possible to shirk, and this is the issue 
sometimes. But I am sure you will not be hard upon me. I write in 
doubt whether you are to be in Windsor for Christmas, and feeling that 
you will most probably not be so; but if you are, and disengaged, on 
next Saturday, the 23rd, would you dine with us at eight o’clock? It is 
to meet my niece Madge, who, with her husband, is coming for Christmas. 
It would please me if you would come. But whether or not, believe that 
I hold a very warm heart for you, and for all those recollections of ‘the 
boys,’ in which you will always have your share, I would come to see 
you if I could get myself into motion, but it is so difficult. Every good 
wish both for the ending and the coming year. . . .” 




























Alas! I could not go; I was away from home, and I never saw 
her again. She could not bear the house at Windsor, so full 
of ghosts and memories. Her friends persuaded her to go to 
Wimbledon ; probably all places were much alike to her. Her 
niece, Miss Oliphant, who had taken her name, and Miss Tulloch, 
the daughter of her old friends, were with her, and never failed 
in devotion; and Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, who was living at 
Wimbledon, did much to brighten the short time left. 

It was she who told me Mrs. Oliphant lay, quite conscious when 
she was dying, “saying the most beautiful things.” And the 
verses she composed and repeated on her death-bed, beginning— 


“On the edge of the world I lie, I lie, 
Happy and dying. .. .” 


are full of a strange thrilling sweetness. 
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I went to her funeral, on a beautiful bright day in summer, in 
the middle of the festivities at Windsor in celebration of the 
sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign. The streets were all decorated 
with flags and garlands. I remember there was a review in the 
park that afternoon. People going to it or coming from it came 
in. I could hear the noise and the music as I sat in the garden 
where I had sat on that other summer afternoon with her and 
Cecco. Life was at its fullest, brightest, noisiest, and my head 
and heart ached with the thought of her whom we had left there, 
lying at last where she had longed to be, “in the little house at 
Eton ” with her boys. 

Howarp Overine Srorais. 











Sweet Simplicity. 


I. 


“T pon’t think you will make much of it—nobody could,” said 
the dramatic author. 

“Then you are to blame,” said the actress. 

In a few seconds she was to rush on for the purpose of killing 
somebody, and the dagger gleamed in her hand. She pushed 
back the dark hair that streamed wildly over her shoulders, and 
her glance was saucy. 

“You are to blame,” said she. 

In a blaze of light beyond two people were making love. Their 
words and attitudes were more moving than those of the two 
others at the wings, but most probably their hearts beat 
slower. 

“T had to do it,” said the author. “ Mine isn’t a tragedy 
written to appeal to higher—should I say broader ?—minds. 
If I wrote as I want to write some day, I would let myself go and 
you should have a glorious chance of shining. But it was 
Brown himself who told me that the middle classes were 
hungering for a regular soft old story with a cow-eyed heroine 
to beam on them and make them weep; and who said that, if I 
could write one such, he himself would . . . read it.” 

“Yes,” said the actress, “I too recommended the beautiful 
goose.” 

The author leaned against some painted thing that happened 
to be solid, and went on explaining. He liked explaining things 
to her because he happened to be in love with her and to know 
that she liked to listen. There was a look of discontent, however, 
on his tired, thin, handsome face. 

“It’s a sickening kind of a part for you,” he said. “I didn’t 
enjoy writing it much; and I can’t bear to think of you tricked 
out as a simpering ignorance, with long pale hair and no mind 
whatever. It’s as if the best and dearest of you—your own self 
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—must be blotted out. But we could not afford to marry for 
years if I hadn’t managed to please old Brown.” .. . 

She dashed past him on to the stage and killed her enemy. 
When the weapon had been wrested from her, and she had been 
overpowered and dragged off the scene, she came back to him, 
breathing a little quicker. 

“T am never myself on the stage,” she said; ‘‘even this ”— 
touching her cheek—“is rouge. How can it matter what 
creature I have to seem?” 

He smiled down on her admiringly. She was charming so, 
with her eyes bright and the hair falling round her vivacious 
face. 

“There are parts that suit you,” he said, “and I can imagine 
you in them, and see why you make them splendid. But it is 
utterly impossible for you to make anything of a senseless part, in 
which you are obliged to cast up limpid eyes at people and allow 
yourself passively to be ill-used.” 

She laughed as he did. 

“T couldn’t live slowly,” she said, in her quick, high voice, 
“and I should go mad if you expected me to be a cabbage. But 
do you think I cannot act? Dear, for your sake I could be an 
idiot—as I suppose I must—six nights a week. I shall model 
myself on Moon-face, old Brown’s daughter, she who smiles 
sweetly upon all she disapproves, and never ventures behind the 
scenes. I shall copy Moon-face, and you will be astonished. Oh, 
the play must succeed. Dear, they must call us before the 
curtain and deafen you with applause.” 

Her eyes flashed, and she clasped her hands eagerly over his, 
full of enthusiasm. Then she dropped her head and was taken 
on to the stage to receive her doom... . 

The author stood where he was, looking after her. He had 
a great distaste for the somewhat insipid heroine of that play of 
his, which had met with favour and was to be brought out soon. 
It had been written on the lines bespoken, and his heart had not 
been in it. 

He had taken his first play to Trix. Not this one, but another 
in which he had put forth all his strength. It was soon after he 
had known her and had been captivated by her attractive ways 
and gestures, to be drawn closer by the tired look that came to 
her sometimes and was so like his own. 

She was a struggling actress who was trying to rise high ; he 
was a weary journalist who was almost sick of trying. There 
was much that was hard in the past of both, and they clasped 
hands together over it. 
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Trix got her luck at last; a chance at a theatre whose treasurer 
was not likely to run away. And she fought higher, higher, 
until he had to look up to her at last and feel himself left behind. 
But she cheered him and stirred him to action; his luck would 
come, she said, if he tried for it. 

“Write a play,” she said: “I can get it read for you. Write 
a play for once, and see what will happen to you.” 

She said it again and often, till the faith and eagerness in her 
voice gave him a little courage. He wrote his play and took it 
for her to read. She wrinkled her dark brows over it. 

“Too clever!” she said, “oh, far too clever!” 

“Ts that a fault ?” he asked, having anxiously made it so. 

“Everything is clever to-day,” said Trix, “and people are 
growing tired. They want a rest, and they want to forget to 
wonder. And you must not forget that most come to the theatre 
after dinner, which is enough for them to digest. I will give 
this to Mr. Brown, and you will see that he says the same.” 

Mr. Brown said that his public were tired of bewilderment, 
and wanted something they could enjoy. 

“T will help you,” said Trix. “ Your first heroine was too much 
like me; you must make this one a beautiful goose; and people 
must cry and laugh, not open their mouths and eyes. Then 
your play will be a success, and your luck will have found 
you out.” 

So the play was written... . 

The author had no ideal, strictly speaking, no type of abstract 
woman made intelligible through one individual and worshipped 
wholly. Trix was charming and clever. He had loved her a good 
while now, and they were to ke married if this play did well. 
She was delightful, and herself, but she was not an ideal to be 
set up anywhere apart. However, obeying the man’s impulse to 
judge broadly, he told himself that all women to be loveworthy 
should have a restless spirit, and be as clever and as bright as 
Trix. The heroine of his accepted play was the last woman he 
would himself admire. Thank Heaven he had finished with that 
dull thing of beauty and foolishness! The next play that he 
wrote—with a free hand—should centre round just such a heroine 
as Trix herself. . . . 

So thinking, he stood in a draught and gazed across the stage 
till he shivered and the cold got into his throat. 

“Foolish old thing!” cried Trix, as she came to his side again. 
“You have caught a dreadful cold. Do you fancy I could not 
hear you sneeze while I was dying solemnly over there? It spoilt 
my last tragic moan. Didn’t you notice that horrid draught? I 
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told you to stand sideways, if you must wait here. You will be ill, 
you stupid boy!” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said the author lightly. But she was not 
to be put off. 

“When a person has just had influenza he should keep out of 
draughts,” she said crossly. “ Will you go home to bed? I know 
how careless a man can be.” 

She did know; at least for this once she was not wrong. 
... Next day Jack Smith was too ill to get up and appear at 
rehearsal of his play. 

He sat in his room disconsolately watching the fog outside, 
when a sweet high voice rang up the stair. 

“Mr. Smith? Oh yes, take us up please.” And then Trix 
stepped in. 

“ Poor old boy, this is lamentable! I dare say it isn’t proper 
of me to look you up; but I’ve brought somebody, and I’m not a 
chicken.” 

She slipped on to the rug by his chair, and her companion sat 
down more sedately. The firelight gleamed on her lively face 
and shone on the frizzy hair gathered into a big untidy ball. 
There were lines on her face sometimes when she turned it so. 

“We are getting on famously,” she said. “Iam keeping my 
eye on Moon-face and getting up all her little ways. But you 
mustn’t sit up alone with your gruel on The night. Are you 
very bad?” 

“Oh no,” said Smith. Her arrival had put all despondency out 
of sight ; he felt almost well. 

She held up a great bouquet, twirling it round in her hands. 

“See what I have brought you,” she said. “It was given me 
last night. Are they not dear flowers—dear in every sense? 
They smell of lights, and music, and applause—now don’t they ?— 
far sweeter than mignonette and the proper rosebuds that your 
ingénue, your simpleton, will have to wear, and just as wholesome 
for an invalid. They are flowers that haven’t grown under leaves 
and bushes, that have lived, like you and I, not like your 
simpleton. Now get better.” 

She departed as hastily as she had come, leaving the big 
bouquet and a whiff of scent behind her. The flutter of her 
presence lingered, and her quick, high voice was ringing still as 


Smith put out his hand to reach his medicine. But had he not 
had his tonic already? So he felt. 
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II. 


On the fateful first night Smith was down at the theatre 
early. He was anxious, and he had not the dignity to keep 
aloof. 

Trix came out of her dressing-room to meet him with a long 
cloak on. She dropped it as she came close, and he saw that she 
was dressed in scarlet with her own black hair wildly floating. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” she said gaily ; “ this isn’t my goose costume. 
We play something else first, just to bring people into the proper 
state of mind. It is a short affair in which I don’t know what 
I really am; but it’s not a simpleton—that comes after. You be 
patient and think what you will write for me by-and-bye.” 

“Trix, are you nervous ?” he interrupted. 

She laughed. 

“Nervous? No. IfI wanted I could drop my head on your 
shoulder and cry like a baby in the dark. For that I would only 
have to think that your luck, and therefore the fate of both of us, 
is to be settled by-and-bye, and that perhaps we don’t deserve 
to have it all settled smoothly. Have we been as good as we 
might have been?... Havel?” 

She broke away from him, a flash of colour; but not to go on 
the stage. Instead, she found herself a dark corner where crying 
could be done quietly. Was she not keeping up for both? Had 
she not to keep very calm and quiet, and mindful of her part— 
the part that he had written? She was more anxious than she 
dared let him see, but she cried out bravely to herself, “Oh, my 
love, my love, you shall see me act to-night!” and she reappeared 
smiling. 

“Go round to your place,” she said authoritatively when the 
time was near, and poor Smith was still hovering moth-like among 
those in whose hands his fate was now. “Go round to your place 
and behave yourself, instead of upsetting us all like this. Don’t 
let me see you again till the piece is over!” 

Her voice softened as he obeyed, and she touched his arm. 

“Till by-and-bye, sweetheart!” she said, “till by-and-bye, 
sweetheart ! ” 


Smith went round stupidly to where the manager had told him 
two or three times to go. That was where Mrs. Brown and 
Daisy, whom Trix called Moon-face, sat. Mrs. Brown made room 
for the anxious author kindly, and Moon-face smiled over her 
fan-tip as he sat down. She was pretty in a fair and placid way, 
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just a little too plump for exercise, and a great deal too calm for 
conversation. 

“T hope it will be a success; papa is confident,” she said in a 
peaceful voice, and then seemed to feel that she had said enough. 
The playwright hoped so too, and waited. 

The curtain rose. People walked about the stage and spoke 
shrilly to each other; they were glad and angry, they sat down 
and rose, and Smith stared at them dully. They were his people; 
he had invented, created, written them; but for him there would 
have been noneysuch. It was a queer thought, and it seemed to 
make him giddy. 

There was a soft laugh behind the scenes, a little, low laugh 
that he did not recognise, and some curtain fluttered back as the 
“simpleton” came on. 

He started. Trix? No this was not the Trix whose personality 
flashed through whatever she undertook; it was another body 
and another soul—of his own shaping. Her hair was pale 
gold, drawn back lightly, and her large, limpid eyes looked 
innocently out of a simple little face that one longed to stoop 
and kiss. 

“You will not be unkind to me?” she said in a serious, 
pleading voice, and Smith, knowing full well the plots against 
her, felt a ridiculous desire to rush down and bear her far from 
the smirking villain. 

She was gathering daisies and plucking the petals one 
by one, repeating tenderly, “He loves me, loves me not,” 
as young girls will; and the villain stalked her from afar. 
She knew nothing of the world and its evil; she was a pure 
young thing, to be cherished and protected, and always to be 
loved. ... 


The author had never been able to “place” or to account for 
the fascination which it was necessary she should have for the 
hero ; but now he felt for this first time a thrill of sympathy for 
that sorely-tried person who was only to win his lady-love at the 
end of three acts’ desperation. Could he not have planned that 
the course of true love should run smoother for these two—for 
that tender little soul among the daisies ? 

The more Smith looked and listened the greater became the 
charm of this heroine of his own. She was not clever; he had 
not made her able to fling brilliant answers in the faces of her 
enemies. He had shaped her in an old-fashioned mould that had 
seemed to him laughable till he saw her there, and realised how 
restful, how true and womanly she was. It had looked so dull on 
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paper, this simple character, whose part allowed of no flashing 
sarcasm, no rapid action, nothing striking from first to last. 
Hard things were said to her, and she listened meekly, with a 
Griselda-like long-suffering that was wearisome in black-and- 
white, that was adorable in colours. When they slandered her 
one lover her great eyes shone. 

“It is not true,” was all she would say, and there was no 
shaking that constant faith. 

When they dragged her back from the window, where she was 
waving her handkerchief to him, her long pale hair dropped round 
her, and she lifted her white arms piteously. 

“T shall always love him, so I cannot marry anybody else!” 
she cried, touchingly ignorant of the possibility of marriage 
without love. And when her guardian, as an object-lesson, showed 
her the portrait of the ugly wife who had brought him money, she 
said simply, “ You must have loved her very much—to forget her 
face. ” 

It was not sickening, it was not silly, it was only sweet. The 
author felt that his poor words would have been laughable alone. 
but from the lips of this wonderful creature, who knew so little 
and taught so much, they had an irresistible charm. There was 
no stain on the girl’s white frock, no shadow on her white soul; 
she was a lily ignorant of all ugly weeds, and her limpid eyes 
filled with tears that could never scorch. Could it be that his 
world-weary pen, the pen of one who had passed through many 
fires, and would fain gain footing whereon to rest, had created 
this lovely blossom? Small wonder if he had not seen the full 
loveliness of what he unconsciously created; the wonder was only 
that such a fancy could have reached him, taken shape in his 
dusty brain. When had he met with such a one as this white 
rose?—when? Never. 

He leaned forward, bewildered, amazed, and eager, gazing «t 
the serious face, the big soft eyes, and the pale gold hair, 
listening to the voice and the laugh that was so tender. All was 
forgotten except this wonder that was visible—through him. . 
Then the curtain fell. 

The storm of applause awakened him. His own name reached 
him through it dimly, and somebody told him to rise up and bow. 
The curtain was lifted, and he saw one last radiant glimpse; and 
then people were shaking hands and speaking to him, and he was 
answering them, blankly. 

“He is intoxicated with success,” said somebody; and then 


later, “Come along, haven’t you been round yet?” linking an 
arm in his. 
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He felt himself led out of the glare and glitter into a glitter 
that was less brilliant, being behind the scenes. People were 
dropping the characters they had assumed, and sinking back into 
their own. The heroine was Trix, and the pale gold- hair was 
black.... 

“Well? Were you pleased with your goose?” she said, laying 
her hand on his arm, and smiling. It was her own vivacious 
smile, and her eyes were dancing. They seemed to have grown 
smaller. 

There were lines round her mouth, tired lines, but she did not 
seem weary yet. 

Smith could not help a sudden movement. This was Trix, and 
they belonged to each other. Where was the gold-haired wonder 
that his mind had shaped ? 

“ Wasn’t I a successful simpleton?” said Trix. “Did you say, 
‘She cannot possibly be such a foolish baby?’ or were you afraid 
I might fall in love with my new character, and cling to it?” 
Then lower: “I got ever so many wrinkles from studying Moon- 
face, and I wondered, as she sat up in the box beside you, if she 
would recognise herself. But oh, I am glad to be myself again!” 

She laughed, and her tone was higher, more staccato. It had 
not the melody of that stage laugh which rang in the author’s 
ears. 

“You are tired ?” said Trix, looking in his face, and stopping. 

“Only afraid that people will talk to me,” said Smith. 

“They will,” said Trix immediately. ‘It is only because they 
all know that I have the right to say the first words to you, to 
make the first pretty speech, that they keep aloof. If I stop to 
take breath they will seize you. You are the hero of the night.” 

“ And you, the heroine.” 

“Qh no. I have taken off my wig. I am my own self now.” 

The author sighed. 


ITI. 


“ Waar is the matter? ” 

Smith gave a start. He had not been listening. Had she been 
speaking to him long? His eyes had been fixed on a soft muslin 
something, with which her hands were busy—a little white fichu 
that the “simpleton” wore across her bosom on the stage. His 
ears had been somehow deaf. 

“T asked you to call and see me,” went on Trix, “ because there 
is no getting hold of you otherwise. What have I done?” 
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“ Nothing,” he answered, far too quickly. 

“Nonsense! Do you suppose I don’t see you, night after night, 
glowering down from between the Browns? Do you suppose [ 
don’t wonder why you never hurry round to talk to me when I 
come off? I can’t understand why you should sulk because my 
acting doesn’t please you. Dear, don’t you know that you have 
only got to tell me what you would have me do? Where is it 
that I fall short of your idea ?” 

“Of my ideal,” he said hastily. 

Her laugh was short. 

“Oh, I know that you haven’t any. I said ‘ your idea.’ What 
is the matter with my interpretation of your goose?” 

“It is perfect,” said the author slowly. 

There were several photographs of the actress lying about the 
room. Just above her head was the very latest, propped against 
the light—the same light that made her face look lined and thin. 
One could scarcely bring himself to credit the identity of the fair, 
blonde girl with dark-browed Trix, one could not imagine two 
beings more different than these. Smith’s gaze sought out that 
fair unlikeness longingly. 

The actress lifted her head, and she understood. 

“Ts it that ?” she said, and her look was stricken. 

“You have given me an ideal,” said the author lamely. 

She rose to her feet. It was not difficult to see the harm that 
was done in those dream-eager eyes of his. She had lived, and 
suffered, and understood, and she had thought he loved her; but 
the man who was tired of most things, and of himself, thirsted for 
some different thing to worship. She had shown him that, and it 
was hard for her. 

He would never have found it out ; he would have thought her 
always the best, and cleverest, and the only woman in the world, 
if she had not shown him. She had only herself to thank, having 
given herself her heart and soul to the making of this ideal. 


“T know how you feel,” she said at last. Laughter was running 
strangely through her words and choking them. “ You sit and 
watch this ideal of yours till your head goes round—a writer's 
brain is so easily turned—and you would give anything to find her 
off the boards. Of course it is a disappointment to your imagina- 
tive mind when the play is over to find only me, and of course it 
makes you angry, as you have found out what you want. I do 
wish you had found it sooner.” 

Smith protested faintly. She was taking it too seriously ; she 
must not consider him an ass. 
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“That will do,” interrupted Trix. “I know why you shook off 
my hand last night when I laid it on your arm. I thought you 
were afraid of powder on your black sleeve, or that you were 
offended ; but you had just come round with your eyes full of 
that ideal. You—you felt my own touch a wakening, even a 
desecration. Do you think I shall ever lay my{hand on your arm 
again ?” 

“Trix!” 

“ Don’t say what you cannot contrive to think.” She was very 
indignant. “I will act the simpleton as long as your piece runs ; 
of course I will act; my manager pays me for it. It may 
please you to look on. But after that I think we will say 
good-bye. I don’t think anybody who admires that style would 
suit me, and I have got to look for my own ideal. You can 
follow yours to the provinces if you choose, but I mean to stay 
in town.” 

She was very angry. Smith was not allowed to speak; and as 
he departed, distressed and protesting, she stood at the head of 
the stairs and called down to him: 

“Will you see that the statement that author and actress are 
to be married is contradicted in all the papers?” 

Then she tore up the photograph that had helped her to under- 
stand, and cried till she could not see. 

“1t will be all right later,” said Smith, thinking of that storm 
in a teacup lightly. When the piece was over that night he 
would find his way round and make it up. He felt comparatively 
happy in his mind as he walked down to the-theatre, and saw the 
curtain go up upon his own play. 

Trix, angry, unreasonable Trix, was not on the stage to him; 
it was his heroine, the new ideal that possessed him. Her 
beautiful soft eyes looked straight into his own, her sweet laugh 
rang in his ears like music. The words he had put into her 
mouth, thinking them weak and foolish, sounded perfect. Such 
a woman would content all the longing of his soul, would 
bring to him all he lacked—and this woman would not, could 
not be Trix. 

He looked and listened in a kind of dream, taken out of himself; 
and when the curtain fell he found himself going out with the 
crowd. It was impossible to turn from the vision of the ideal to 


the jarring presence of the real Trix. To-night he would dream 
of shadows and wait a little. 


It happened so one night after another. Smith would make up 
his mind, going down to the theatre, to put an end to the silly 
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quarrel between two people who were to be married. He would 
sit down full of determination; and then the charm of this work 
of his brain would assert itself, and take him prisoner, acting 
upon the brain that had produced it. He would look to the last 
on his fair-haired ideal ; he would mutter, “ Not to-night,” and go 
out into the dark. Night after night his will was weaker and the 
thing grew stronger. 

Trix was growing pale. After a storm, sunshine; but where 
was the sunshine here? As the nights slid past she would dab 
the rouge thicker on her cheeks, and clench her hands before she 
stepped into the light. A nervousness would seize her as she 
waited at the wings, and she would shut her eyes, to open them 
face to face with him. She would act the character that was not 
her own with all her soul, and watch his eyes with a queer pride 
in her power to charm him, that fought with the misery of driving 
him by that same power further from her poor self. She could 
not try to break the spell by acting badly; something kept her 
from that, or it was that she forgot when she had the chance, and, 
carried on by his gaze and the loud applause of others, put forth 
her highest. Only when the borrowed personality was hers no 
longer, and he was not there to greet her, she would hurry to 
her dressing-room and cry out against the fantastic dream that 
she had set up between her heart and his. 

The hundred nights went all too swiftly by, and the last night 
came. 

“Will he come to me now ?” said Trix. 

She sat at her window in the morning and watched and 
waited. In the prosaic sunlight fear was too absurd. Of 
course he would come, and would laugh at her, saying that he 
had punished her for her crazy anger, and that she must laugh 
with him. 

Nobody looked up at the high window. Nobody stopped and 
came quickly up the stair. 

“He will come in the afternoon,” she said, “ when the day is 
softer. Perhaps he thinks I will be kinder then.” 

All the afternoon she waited. 

“Perhaps he will come to me at the theatre,” she said. 


But the evening came and she said to herself that he would 
not. ... 


She did not see him at first, and then, looking lower and nearer, 
she saw that he was in the stalls, close to the front, with only the 


orchestra between. In that unusual place he seemed very near. 
It was all right then ? 
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The actress stepped forward to the footlights, but when she 
caught his eyes her heart grew heavy. Their look, their intent- 
ness, were not for her, only for the part she was playing. Was 
this then the last time she would look into his eyes? was it her 
latest chance ? 

She gathered herself together. If she should reach him yet, 
through this same fatal counterfeit, if she should reach his heart 
again and hold it, draw him to her and never let him go! She 
had that chance, and she must not, dared not, lose it, for it was 
her very last. 

So she acted the whole evening, her appeal striking piteously 
through the smile of the ingénue, and her laugh ending almost 
in a cry. She was playing for her very life, so she acted 
well. 

“ Bravo!” called somebody, some deep man’s voice. The author 
was silent, but his look was as intense. 

Oh, he would feel her love for him through this foolish young 
girl’s part. He would feel and see, and come back to her, for it 
was she, she who was acting after all ! 

-“Bravo!” again, a calling of many voices, and a storm of 
clapping. Then a great white bouquet came hurling through 
the air. It was thrown by Moon-face, blonde-haired Moon-face, 
in the manager’s box, who leaned forward, very enthusiastic 
over it. 

Like a cloud of snow the bouquet descended, falling at the 
* actress’s feet. She looked up to where it came from. 

Smith, whose eyes had never left her, followed her look 
unconsciously, and saw the blonde maiden bending down; then 
his gaze came back. 

The actress had one more word to say—‘‘ Come.” She should 
say it to the hero joyfully, with all troubles of the plot behind 
her and the future shining for their two selves alone. She said 
that last word with all her heart, letting it vibrate strangely. 
She said it with the necessary smile strained across her lips and 
a choked sob in her throat. Then the curtain fell. 


Would he come? The pale hair was still falling round 
her shoulders, and the white muslin was folded softly across 
her bosom, but the eyes were her own, and the smile was 
lost. 

There were lights and faces, there were loud voices in her ears, 
but they were not near her; and with her it was dark, dark, 
dark ! 


* * * * 7 
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There is little to be written afterwards. Only the dreary 


to-morrow and the weary day after that; the kind, cold letter 
that the author wrote, and the proud reply that such bitter tears 
dropped over. Later, much later, a wedding in the papers, with 


portraits of bride and bridegroom—for the author married Moon- 
face. 


There is nothing to be said of Trix. 


R. Ramsay. 
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Reminiscences of Old Sastings. 


Tue Hastings of to-day might easily be mistaken for a mere 
modern creation of a syndicate of railway shareholders and 
builders. But when I was a boy it had a character of its own. 
Now, it is like a score of other places, all of which have the same 
raw-new terraces, parades, piers, bathing-machines and banjo 
minstrelsy. Then, the glamour of a long and dramatic history 
still hung over it. Its streets, its houses, its people and their 
ways and manners, not a little of its vocabulary, belonged to the 
past. The tide of modern life was beginning to flow into it; but 
the newcomers were not cordially welcomed by many of the 
true sons of the place. “Who are you? You are only a —— 
stranger!” was the vigorously expressed protest of a native in 
his cups to a new resident; and the expression was so charac- 
teristic of the sentiments of the hereditary “ Hastingers,” that 
it became among the friends of the “stranger” in question a 
colloquial definition of a newcomer: “One of old S——’s men, a 
stranger.” The utterance was the expression of a prophetic 
instinct; the stranger has conquered the place, has, it is true, 
given it a kind of prosperity, but has dissipated the glamour 
that hung over it. Goths and Vandals are now in possession. 
Stucco and villadom, the lodging-house keeper and the tripper, 
are all very well—but Hastings is not what it was. What 
was once an archaic almost an ideal, home has become a 
caravanserat. 

In the early decades of the century, it was still not difficult to 
detect some historic continuity between the old partly legendary 
times and the present. The past lingered as if loth to go. A 
suggestion of Celtic days lingered in Minnis Rock; Tor Hill 
must have got its name from the Saxons. Does anyone in 
Hastings now know shrimps by the archaic name of “ pandle”? 
The men who pushed their hand-nets through the shallow water 
on the sands were “ pandlers”; now, if such nets are used at all, 
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the users of them are “shrimpers.” The old word is a mystery, 
no one knows its origin; but it was in use all along the south 
coast. It survives‘only in the generic name given to the deep- 
water shrimp—Pandalus—by Dr. Leach; and it owes this form 
of survival to the facts that Dr. Leach was born at Plymouth and 
that he died more than sixty years ago. All sorts of linguistic 
importations were to be detected in the vocabulary of the fisher- 
men, who were themselves evidently more Norse than Anglo- 
Saxon. Swain, a common name among them—was it not modern 
for Sweyn ? 

Hastings had existed a century when Hesting the pirate 
ravaged both coasts of the Channel. It probably owes its origin 
to the Norse tribe of Hastingas; and in Anglo-Saxon times it 
was frequently referred to in still extant documents as distinct 
from Sussex. The Danish axe gave a nick-name to the people of 
Hastings which was frequently heard, though probably seldom 
understood, when I was a boy there. “Hastings chop-backs ” 
was the opprobrious epithet applied to us by invidious neigh- 
bours ; and we were told that our sailors and privateers—and 
I fear our pirates and:smugglers—had been wont to attack their 
foes by chopping them down the back. There was no little of 
the old Viking left in our fishermen. They held themselves 
proudly aloof from the other inhabitants; and poor as many of 
them were, they were wont to despise matrimonial alliances with 
the artizan class. A fisher-girl would toss her head and say of 
even a decent suitor, “ He’s only a mechanic.” There was the 
pride both of race and profession among the fishermen. On a 
Sunday afternoon, knots of burly, handsome fishermen might be 
seen in their cleaned-up attire—jerseys or sleeved waistcoats— 
slowly parading the streets with the air of aristocrats of a much 
bluer blood than the shopkeepers. 

Among them were still to be found traces of their ancient 
Christianised paganism. On my first nocturnal mackerel voyage 
with an old fisherman and his crew, I noticed that the old man, 
when he threw out the small barrel which acts as float to the 
line to which the nets are attached, uttered a kind of sing-song 
incantation. I persuaded him to repeat it that I might take it 
down. It is, perhaps, altogether forgotten now—for the school- 
master has been abroad—and even then, it was probably a corrupt 
fragment. It ran as follows :— 
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“ Watch, barrel! watch, 
Mackerels for to catch ; 

White may they be 

Like blossom on the tree. 
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God send us hundreds, 

One, two, and three ! 

Some by the head, 

Some by the tail ; 

God send them, never fail ! 

Some by the cheek, 

Some by the chin, 

God send us two plarims inAmen.” 


A “plarim” is a fish-room in a boat. This is another word 
with a lost history ; it has a classical sound about it. My old 
friend had inherited his incantation, and it doubtless was but the 
modern representative of a custom brought by the Vikings from 
the north. 

Hastings, that prided itself upon being the leading member of 
the ancient Cinque Ports, had not in my young days quite lost 
its Cinque Ports traditions. The coast-line had long since 
changed, the valley to the west of the Castle had become silted 
up, and the place could no longer be called a “ port” in the sense 
of having a harbour. But ship-building was still carried on; and 
I have seen many a brig and schooner launched from the stocks 
there. All our coal and most of our merchandize came to us by sea 
in these vessels, which were beached at high-tide, unloaded rapidly, 
and floated off again at the next tide. Ifa gale sprang up in the 
meantime, the vessel was often knocked to pieces on the shore. 
Coal was often scarce in winter when sou’-westers blew for weeks 
together ; and there was sometimes a troublesome delay in the 
arrival of fruit for our Christmas puddings. The Pelican, or the 
Osprey, or the William Pitt—we called her the Billy Pitt—would 
be in the Downs, or perhaps would not have left port, when we 
ought to have been enjoying her cargo. 

Of course, there was not a little superstition lingering among 
the beach hands as well as among the landsmen. A new vessel 
was, on a certain occasion, ready for launching. The jacks were 
under her, and the men were in the rigging to shake her and give 
her the initial motion, but she would not stir. Presently, a black 
retriever was discovered on board. The poor creature was well 
tarred, and chivied away. The vessel slipped gallantly into the 
water at once. That afternoon, Widow ——, a reputed witch 
living in a house I knew well, reached her home covered with tar. 
The Psychical Research Society might be interested to learn that 
I had this story from the son of the woman who washed the tar 
from the widow. But witch and witnesses have all been dead 
for many years; and it is possible that I alone am left to tell 
the tale. 
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On another occasion, the same black retriever aroused the ire of 
the beachmen, who pelted her with stones and broke one of her 
fore-legs. Poor Widow —— went home that day with a broken 
arm! There was superstition in the air; life seemed charged 
with it at times, like a thunder-cloud, among the uneducated 
and even persons who felt themselves bound to “ know better” 
had their queasy hours. 

Among the earliest things that I can remember is the name of 
“Spring-heeled Jack,” a mythical Satanic incarnation who, in 
other places besides Hastings, was supposed to amuse himself by 
leaping over houses in the night. His existence was firmly 
believed in by the more credulous of the Hastings natives; and 
I can almost identify in my memory the houses upon the roofs of 
which he was said to have left his footprints in the snow. The 
lonelier places about the hills, and the elenge [an Old English, 
Chaucerian word that still lingered among us with the sense of 
uncannily lonely] parts of the woods, had more than a natural 
mystery about them. 

The glory of the Cinque Ports, privateering—and piracy— 
had faded away and ended with the Napoleonic wars; and no 
legitimate outlet for the old Vikinger passion for the sea was 
left to the men of Hastings but their fishery and a vanishing 
coasting trade. Hence our people readily took to smuggling, 
which was both profitable and congenial. It combined the 
elements of danger, speculation, and good cash returns. The 
roughest of the smuggling days were over before my time, but 
I heard of them from eye-and-ear witnesses; and my early years 
were contemporary with a “free trade” that was scarcely less 
in amount if it was not so recklessly carried on. Severe repressive 
measures compelled the smugglers to be more crafty, but by no 
means stopped their illicit traffic. My elders used to tell of 
armed gangs of smugglers tyrannising over the villagers as they 
carried their barrels inland, “ borrowing” farmers’ horses by night 
while the farmers lay prudently still in their beds knowing that 
they should find their horses in their places in the morning with 
a keg or two among the straw as payment for the “loan.” 

But, even in my own time, few were ashamed of being known 
to smuggle or of using smuggled goods. One of our most 
distinguished medical men—a leading member of “ society ”— 
was called up one night to visit a smuggler who had been badly 
shot in an affray with the coastguard and had been dragged by 
his mates into a lonely cottage among the cliffs. The medical 
man gave out that he had been to attend upon a woman in child- 


birth, Some of our leading tradesmen were openly-avowed 
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smugglers. I learnt my first Latin with their sons at school. 
For years, when I was in my teens, there sat in the same pew 
with me on Sundays a respectable tradesman, whose place in the 
pew was once empty for months. He had fallen from the cliff and 
broken his leg while trying to escape from the coastguard who 
had caught him and his mates in the act of running a cargo of 
barrels. The “artful dodges” by which the smugglers, who were 
contemporary with my childhood, tried to evade detection would 
afford abundant material for many a “ winter’s tale.” 

That it is no longer infra dig. for a native of Hastings to drink 
brandy on which the duty has been paid, or that no self-respecting 
Hastinger is now proud of being a smuggler, is not a matter for 
regret. We have, happily, changed all that. But it may be 
forgiven to an old man to confess that the recollection of these 
things has a not unpleasant piquancy about it. Other times, 
other manners. The “condemned hole ”—a kind of high-fenced 
pound on the beach-—in which smugglers’ boats were broken up 
to be sold as old timber; the jolly face of So-and-so; the sturdy 
frame of So-and-so; the many imprisonments of So-and-so; the 
tales told by my companions of an uncle shot, of another im- 
prisoned, and of others who escaped sorely wounded—these things 
have the glamour of romance to me. Perhaps the latest memento 
of smuggling at Hastings that came under my observation was the 
sight, not many years ago, of a hero of the old days stumping 
along upon two wooden legs, he having lost his own in some of 
his mad adventures. 

But enough about what is well got rid of. There were other 
sides of life in Hastings, things and persons that it is allowable 
to remember with a keen delight, and the passing away of which 
and of whom may be legitimately regretted. These things and 
persons doubtless have their modern representatives there now; 
but those representatives are not so conspicuous; they are lost in 
the mob, they do not give their own character to the place as 
their predecessors did. What are a handful of literary men and 
women, or of choice spirits who seldom put pen to paper or brush 
to canvas but are books and pictures in themselves, among fifty 
thousand people, nearly all of whom are either incessantly going 
and coming, or are continuously occupied in catering for the birds 
of passage? It is the birds of passage who now give a character 
to the place; in that earlier time they were either temporarily 
absorbed into the resident society—if they were fit for it—or 
served merely as a foil to the characteristic local community. 
The town was then Hastings first, and a watering-place next; 
now it is a watering-place first, and the name Hastings is little 
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more than a topographical ticket by which its locality can be 
discovered. 

I am not writing a guide book, but before I attempt to show 
that the Hastings of old had a very conspicuous flavour of letters, 
that it was literary without being pedantic, that its leaders were 
men and women of cultured originality without being eccentric, 
I may be permitted to note the—perhaps inevitable—fact that 
the extension of the inhabited area has not only substituted streets 
and houses for fields and woods, but has also robbed what remains 
of the adjacent country of its quaint and charming naturalness. 
The locality was almost unique along our south-eastern coast. 
The geological character of the hills and cliffs of the Wealden 
formation made it different from all our other southern points of 
attraction. It was as picturesque and as fascinating to the lover 
of nature as any locality on the coasts of Devonshire or Cornwall, 
while it also possessed what may be called a natural idiosyncrasy 
that differentiated it from all other localities. Much of this is, of 
course, indestructible; but modern art (?) has done its best, or 
worst, to obscure this idiosyncrasy as much as possible. The 
place is like a precious gem that has been ruthlessly depreci- 
ated by bad cutting and tasteless pinchbeck setting. No attempt 
has been made—unfortunately no such attempt could have been 
expected from speculative builders and short-sighted lodging- 
house proprietors—at an artistic subordination of the development 
of the town to the natural features of the locality. The oppor- 
tunity to make it a delight to the cultured eye is gone; and 
perhaps nothing could now renew that opportunity short of a 
destructive bombardment and a century or two of lying absolutely 
fallow. 

Happily, the old castle stands at too great an elevation to be 
put out of sight by stuccoed villas ; but it is cribbed and cabined 
on two of its three sides by buildings which obscure the natural 
picturesqueness of the hill, and the ruins almost appear to be 
perched upon the roofs of the houses. Recent generations, however, 
must not be held responsible for this, as the mischief was already 
done early in the century. It was also the carelessness of the 
Hastings people a hundred or more years ago that inflicted upon 
the town the loss of common right over the hill upon the southern 
point of which the castle stands, and the consequent necessity, a 
few years ago, of spending many thousands of public money to 
save the “ Lady’s Parlour” and the breezy West Hill from the 
insatiable builder. 

Is that quaint and evidently historical name of “ Lady’s 
Parlour” still remembered in connection with the singular 
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flat-topped rocky eminence which is separated by a deep trench 
from the castle that it overlooks? The name must certainly 
have been derived from the chapel and college of St. Mary, 
founded in the castle in very early Norman times. The “Lady's 
Parlour” has a kind of rampart on two sides of its level, softly- 
turfed area, a rampart that has every appearance of being artificial, 
and that pleasantly screens the “ Parlour” from cold winds. Is 
it too far-fetched a supposition that the canons conceived the 
“happy thought” of naming this pleasant resort of theirs “Our 
Lady’s Parlour”? I fear that the name is disappearing even from 
the guide books; but the boys and girls who in former times 
made the place their favourite playground will never forget it. 

In the early decades of this century, when Hastings had been 
only recently discovered by men of taste and genuine love of the 
beautiful in nature, the settlers there as well as the visitors were 
such as could, and did, appreciate the unspoiled features of the 
place. They lived there—not as many now do—because they could 
get there the same social life as in London plus the sea air, but 
because they could get there an indescribable but very tangible 
something which was the antithesis of town life, a something 
which appealed perhaps more strongly to the cultured mind of a 
generation or two ago than to the more artificially-cultured mind 
of to-day. There are such men and women living there to-day, 
but they are as a rule to be found in those parts of the town 
which retain most of the Hastings of old, and their presence—as 
I have already said—exercises a scarcely appreciable influence 
upon the general character of the place. 

In giving my reminiscences of people, it behoves me to be 
chary of mentioning names which are not already public property. 
It must be understood, therefore, that the names I mention are 
representative of quite a little community of men and women 
many of whom might, had circumstances or ambition impelled 
them, have also made their names public property. The virtues 
and talents which made these locally honoured were of a similar 
quality to those of their more famous relatives and friends. The 
indefinite social community which I have in mind was composed 
in part of residents, and in part of visitors who either remained 
in the town a long time or frequently returned to it, and who 
associated with the residents much more intimately than it is now 
the custom for seaside visitors to do. 

Among the residents were the Norths, whose name was 
familiar to me from my infancy as a “household word.” As 
descendants of the Dudley Norths they held Rougham in Norfolk ; 
but they spent most of their time in their pleasant residence in 
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Hastings. Frederic North, head of the house, was several times 
member for Hastings, generally receiving the support of voters 
of both parties. ‘Take him for all in all” one can hope seldom 
to see his like again. Something of what he was may be inferred 
from the fact that his daughter, Marianne North, declared him 
to have been the “one idol and friend of her life.” That 
daughter, whose queenly presence and sweet charm make up 
one of the dearest pictures of my memory, after devoting the 
first forty years of her life to her father, sought solace and 
occupation in travelling alone over the world and painting those 
pictures which she afterwards so generously housed in the 
“North” Gallery at Kew. The compulsory leisure of her last 
years she employed in writing those delightful “ Recollections of 
a Happy Life” which were published under the loving editing of 
her sister, the wife—now, alas, the widow—of John Addington 
Symons. 

Next to the Norths, the Leigh-Smiths should be mentioned, 
a family of remarkable boys and girls as I first remember them. 
When the Crimean War broke out, the sons took a leading part 
in the first Volunteer movement, and the daughters—fired by the 
example of Florence Nightingale—took lessons in sick-nursing. 
For ladies to take lessons in nursing was an original idea in those 
days; but, said Barbara Leigh-Smith, the eldest daughter (of 
whom more anon), “Our brothers are preparing to defend us; 
why should not we be prepared to nurse them?” Leigh-Smith, 
the eldest son, has since become one of the most ardent arctic 
explorers, and his name has been given to those arctic lands 
whence he and his comrades hardly escaped with their lives by 
leaving their ship, the Hira, behind them. The eldest daughter, 
Barbara, will long be remembered as Madame Bodichon, one of 
the first and most generous founders of Girton, the most intimate 
and the most constant friend of George Eliot, a pioneer philan- 
thropist in many ways public and private. With the Leigh- 
Smiths, and particularly with Barbara, were associated more or 
less intimately, at different periods, Dante Rossetti, Moore (the 
sea-painter), and a host of other artists, besides literary men 
and women not a few. Among the survivors of this coterie, who 
are growing few, are Bessie Raynor Parkes (Madame Belloc), 
who- began her literary career as a poet and now delights the 
public with her published recollections; and Miss Betham- 
Edwards, the interpreter of French home life and the accom- 
plished ‘and successful novelist. 

In the society of which the men and women mentioned above 
were some of the most widely known representatives, conversation, 
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the art of the raconteur, racy gossip of the most brilliant kind, 
would naturally enliven the most accidental meetings. As a 
small boy I was often a delighted listener; and the intense 
interest with which I silently assisted at such interviews must 
have amused my elders. This frequent opportunity of hearing 
the impromptu utterances of broad-minded, unconventional, 
cultured, travelled, and high-toned men and women was a 
distinct and valuable element in my education. I consciously 
enjoyed it at the time; and in later years I have learned to 
attach to it a far higher value than it was possible for me then 
to ascribe to it. Literature, art, travel, the more important 
contemporary events at home and abroad, men of note, the latest 
developments of intellectual life—everything was at one time 
or another touched upon from the standpoint of an intimate 
knowledge both of the subjects and of the personal actors in the 
events. 

Among these rare “ gossipers,” were not only permanent resi- 
dents in the town, but men who were birds of passage, or whose stay 
among us lasted only a year or two. One of these latter was 
Sam Philips, the brilliant author of the not-yet-forgotten ‘ Essays 
from the Times,’ the writer of the first ‘Guide to the Crystal 
Palace and Park,’ the man who dared to “slate,” in the Times, 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ just when the furor of public 
admiration of it was at its strongest. I remember the glee with 
which he told of his deed; and I remember also the pain with 
which we heard that the genial satirist and keen critic and— 
which were the characteristics in him that most interested me at 
the time—the witty raconteur and amiable man, was dead. 

As I am writing, my memory fills with the faces of many who 
earlier and later during the twenty years or so that these notes 
may be allowed to cover, formed part of the everyday life of the 
old town. Some I only knew as figures walking about among us, 
others I often listened to and, as I passed from small boy to 
young man, talked to. Among the former was Samuel Prout, 
who originated a new school of drawing sixty years ago, and who 
spent a part of his invalided life among us. Among the latter 
were several notable physicians: George Moore, best known to 
the public through his ‘Power of the Soul over the Body,’ and 
specially endeared to us by his attractive character; James 
Mackness, author of ‘The Moral Aspects of Medical Life,’ the 
highest authority half a century ago upon the pathology and 
treatment of clergyman’s sore throat, and one of the most 
active and popular of the citizens of Hastings ; William Alexander 
Greenhill, « scholar as well as a, physician, a contemporary and 
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friend—rather on the intellectual and scholarly side than the 
doctrinal—of the great men of Oxford who dated from the 
thirties, a correspondent, as readers of their biographies may 
remember, of Thomas Arnold, Pusey, Samuel Wilberforce, and 
others of like eminence. 

The names I have mentioned may not at first sight appear to 
belong to one and the same intellectual category. But by 
intermediate links the extreme personalities were more or less 
connected, and as a whole they appeared to me to give the 
intellectual tone to the place. They were all men and womeu 
with mental force of character enough to throw into the back- 
ground what dogmatic or other differences there might be between 
them. In fact, in the earliest years covered by these reminiscences 
dogmatic or sectarian influences were not very pronounced among 
us. The Established Church was still comparatively somnolent. 
There were growing, but as yet not conspicuous, undercurrents 
of pietism ; but Nonconformity, represented principally by the _ 
oldest Congregational Church in the town, was for a long time 
under the guidance of a scholarly pastor—William Davis—who 
made a mark among the readers of divinity in his time by his 
thoughtful essay on ‘ The True Dignity of Human Nature.’ 

It was in a new church built to the westward of the old part 
of the town, that the distinctive Evangelicalism of the establish- 
ment first found a voice; but that voice, when it was heard, was 
potent enough to win a sufficient clientéle to keep out of the town 
for a long time the new High Churchism of the Oxford Movement. 
Hastings has never had a man like Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton; and at present, I believe, the Establishment there is 
divided between Evangelicalism and several shades of Ritualism. 
The more pronounced literary element of Hastings life in the 
forties and fifties—represented by the Norths, the Leigh-Smiths, 
and others who belonged to the same coterie—never found 
adequate expression in any Hastings pulpit. 

The Roman Catholic convent and church had not, in my youth, 
been in existence long enough to become a centre of influence. 
By a stroke of good luck or by a prophetic instinct, the Roman 
Catholics had secured a large piece of what was then merely 
agricultural land, midway between the new township of St. 
Leonards and the old town of Hastings. This land now occupies 
a most valuable central position in the largely developed modern 
borough. 

I cannot omit a reference to school life at Hastings in the 
thirties and early forties. Several old endowments, which under 
new schemes have since been made the germs of a fully organised 
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grammar school and of other public schools of a useful character, 
were then very inefficiently utilised. Hastings was far away from 
the universities and from any influential public school, and lacked 
the stimulus afforded by opportunities of pushing into good educa- 
tional careers. Those who wished their sons—daughters were not 
so much thought of, educationally—to obtain a better education 
than that which was given by the parish or the scarcely better 
endowed schools of the place, either sent their sons away, or sent 
them to one of the small private day schools. It was in one of those 
private day-schools that my first school-years were passed. 

The master—Robert Carr—deserves mention as a superior 
example of an extinct type. Teaching was not his original 
avocation, and he took to it late in life less as a source of liveli- 
hood than because he longed for some congenial occupation. His 
schoolroom was a loft over the kitchen at the back of his house. 
We approached it along an open passage leading to a ladder at the 
top of which a trap-door admitted us to the floor of the room. 
The ceiling rose into the gable, and the light came from a slanting 
window in one side of the roof. There could never have been 
more than about thirty boys. Now and then we had, for short 
periods, two or three of the boys’ sisters, on a form by themselves, 
sent to acquire some branch of learning not then ordinarily 
taught in girls’ schools. During a part of my time there we had 
as a fellow pupil an adult Jew who had fled from Morocco for 
some cause which we boys only imperfectly understood. His 
name was Solomon Mammon, and out of school-hours he traded in 
knick-knacks and nutmegs. The nutmegs were pronounced to be 
bad and hollow by those who purchased them. Solomon made no 
bad school-fellow, and as I recall him now it seems to me that he 
must have been a man of good position at home. 

Carr taught us only English subjects—probably he knew no 
others; but what he professed to teach he taught well. His 
boast was that “he well grounded his pupils.” But however much 
knowledge he drilled into us, to many of us it is probable that the 
influence of his character was more valuable than all his pedagogic 
drill. Few boys worth anything could have passed through his 
hands without being morally as well as mentally the better for it. 
His influence over us was all the stronger because he could not 
help letting us see, despite his discipline and his cane, that in 
many respects he was as much a boy as any of ourselves. He was 
absolutely innocent of cant, and he abhorred humbug of all kinds. 
He never preached to us, never rode the high, moral, didactic horse, 
never indulged in long-set addresses. But now and then, un- 
expectedly, prompted by some sudden impulse, or wishing to 
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“improve” in his peculiar way some “ occasion,” he would stand 
up in front of the top desk, and stop our work. Tapping his 
snuff-box, he would exclaim, “ Boys!” And then he would utter, 
in the simplest manner possible, some half-dozen pithy sentences, 
perhaps giving his matter a humorous form, or more often a 
pathetic one. What he said was too brief and foo striking to be 
forgotten, and when he had said it work was quietly resumed. 

He was a very good reader—not declamatory, but perfectly 
natural—and the pleasure he felt in reading aloud was frequently 
a temptation which he could not resist. The afternoon was the 
time when he read to us. To save us from disorder we were 
supposed to be writing our copies while he read. When our copy- 
books were spread upon our desks and our pens duly mended—I 
never saw anyone else mend a pen as he could—he would sit upon 
the top of the front desk facing us, and begin the reading. 
Except as to two occasions I forget all about what he read to 
us. On one of those two occasions he read ‘Rip van Winkle’ 
from a pirated French edition of the ‘Sketch Book,’ borrowed of 
a friend who kept the lending library on the Marine Parade. How 
the old man laughed, and how we laughed in unison! What it was 
he read on the other occasion I have forgotten, but it was some- 
thing so genuinely pathetic that the old man’s voice broke with 
emotion, and tears flowed freely from his eyes. We lost all conscious- 
ness of being at school: we were for the time all boys together. 

Carr’s school was nearly broken up when the townspeople 
established a Proprietary Grammar School, and drafted into it 
many of their sons, myself among the rest. But Carr persevered 
with his diminishing number, until all the boys left but one. He 
taught that one for a fortnight, and then the lad’s mother, 
declaring she “ would have no more of that nonsense,” took her son 
away. Much of the old man’s subsequent leisure was spent in 
talking about his “old boys,” many of whom rose to positions of 
honour and usefulness in their native town or elsewhere. Several 
were mayors of Hastings. But Carr’s pet “old boy” was 
Isaac Todhunter. How many times in later years has the dear 
old man talked to me about Todhunter! Little Isaac was a dunce 
at figures, exceptionally so, until one day he was more bothered 
than usual with a rule of three sum. But Carr put the boy on 
his mettle, and insisted upon his working at the sum until he 
conquered it. When at last Isaac succeeded, Carr gave a very 
unusual expression of his approval, and this—the old man 
asserted, and probably with correctness—was the stimulus that 
awoke Todhunter’s hitherto latent mathematical talent. There 
was in little Isaac the future mathematical light of Cambridge 
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in embryo; and at that moment the embryo began to germinate. 
Carr has been dead many years and most of his pupils have 
followed him. When. he died, some of his pupils—Todhunter 
conspicuous among them—obtained his widow’s permission to 
express their loving admiration of him by placing a suitable 
headstone on his grave. 

With an old man’s garrulity, I could write much more. The 
name of old Hastings is to me like a spark upon the tinder in the 
tinder-boxes we used before lucifer matches were introduced. 
That spark would continue to spread over the tinder with very 
little blowing. ButI must clap on the lid of the tinder-box. I 
only hope that the children of to-day will find as much cause to 
remember the surroundings of their childhood with loving 
reverence as I find. With Longfellow, 


“ Often I think of the dear old town 
That is seated by the sea;” 


and with him, I find there the faces in the street are strange. 
But with him, too, I send back my thoughts to my “dear old 
town,” with “pleasure that is almost pain.” Life now has more 
conveniences, there is more polish, there is more knowledge, and 
knowledge is more widely diffused; but I cannot discover that 


hearts are truer, motives purer, aspirations nobler, or thought 
more profound, now than then. 











Donna Ceresa. 


By F. M. Pearp, AuTHor oF ‘THE Baronzss,’ ‘NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS,’ ‘His Cousin Betty,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XIV. 


Ture had been a slight, a very slight, change in Sylvia since the 
day when Wilbraham so abruptly announced that he was going 
to England. She was not quite so confident; once or twice 
Mrs. Brodrick had fancied she was not confident at all. Teresa, 
blinded by art and sunshine, flung off her cares, and enjoyed 
herself to the full. Mrs. Maxwell, growing slightly bored, began 
to talk of going on to Syracuse. She said it was because 
Mrs. Brodrick looked pale. 

“T shall be so sorry to go myself. It’s a delightful place,” she 
declared, yawning. 

“A rare good hole for Greek coins,” said her husband, “and a 
lot more coming next week. I want to see them.” 

She glanced at him pityingly. 

“Ten days more?” pleaded Teresa. “Come, that wiil carry 
us over Easter and the processions. Think of a procession in the 
streets of Taormina! ” 

Mrs. Maxwell, who liked to see everything, reflected and agreed. 

“ But I’m very uncomfortable here,” she added. “I should 
wish you all to know that Peppina is really no good to me at all. 
See how she’s done my hair to-day. A perfect fright, in spite of 
the lessons I showered upon her.” 

“Our servants are not quite successful. Nina looks as she 
looked when she had toothache, and I can’t say more! She is 
prejudiced against Sicily.” 

“They might consider us a little,” said Mrs. Maxwell. “ But 
your Nina does serve you faithfully. Now, Peppina would not 
care what happened to me, so long as she clutched the lire. Why 
don’t I part with her? Oh, she’s so pleasant, I can’t. She 
makes up for all Jem’s shortcomings, and they’re many. He 
always stumps about when I’ve a headache.” 
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“What's that?” asked Colonel Maxwell. 

“Nothing. I only said if I were weighed against a Greek coin 
—forged, my dear, that’s the sting of it,” she whispered to Teresa 
—“T shouldn’t have a chance.” 

But her eyes smiled kindly as she looked at her big husband, 
whom she teased and adored. 

Teresa laughed and went back to get her drawing things. Nina 
carried them for her, almost the only personal service which the 
marchesa accepted. She looked so miserable that Teresa began 
to question her— 

“What is the matter, Nina? Have you, perhaps, toothache 
again ?” 

“Tt is an ache here, eccellenza,” said Nina laying her hand 
dramatically on her heart. “It is because there are bad people 
in the world.” 

In spite of herself Donna Teresa laughed. 

“ At that rate I don’t know when the ache will stop. Have 
you met with any specially bad people at Taormina ? ” 

“ Altro!” Nina cried emphatically. “It is an evil place. See 
here, eccellenza, do not permit the signorina’s Englishman to 
walk at night. The nights are not wholesome.” 

“Not wholesome? You mean dangerous? Ma, che! What 
absurdity!” She altered her tone a little. “If you are so un- 
happy away from Rome, I will send you back.” 

“What good will that do the Englishman?” asked Nina 
gloomily. “Send Peppina, that might be better, eccellenza.” 

“Peppina!” Teresa laughed again. She knew that the two 
disagreed, and thought that Nina was inclined to be hard on the 
girl. “And why?” 

“She is hot-headed, and the air here is not good for that 
illness.” 

“The air? It is perfect.” 

“ Not at night, eccellenza. It has been known to carry a man 
off as quickly as if——” 

“ As if?” 

“ As if he had had a knife in his heart,” Nina said slowly, in a 
low whisper, and glancing round. Two men were coming up 
behind, and she immediately raised her voice to a more cheerful 
key. “Is it to be the blessed Sta. Caterina to-day, eccellenza ? 
Not that I believe she can have anything to say to such ignorant 
people as these, but it is more lucky to sit where a saint looks 
down upon you, since she might be obliged to do something for 
her own credit.” 

She talked so persistently all the rest of the way that it was 
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evident she meant to say nothing more on the subject of unwhole- 
some air. Teresa, who knew her prejudices, was quite undisturbed 
by her hints, and occupied in her drawing. She sat in a little 
angle of the long street, which the Arabs called El Kasr—so 
linking it with the Luxor of Egypt—facing the beautiful door- 
way of Sta. Caterina’s Church. The colouring is exquisite, for 
the wood has been faded by sun and soft winds into a grey blue 
—the exact shade of St. Peter’s dome—veined here and there by 
pink, while high above door and cornice stands a small graceful 
figure of the saint, leaning on her wheel, and shaded by delicate 
grasses. 

Teresa’s eagerness about whatever interest absorbed her was 
apt to leave other impressions in the lurch. She was very well 
content to believe that things were greatly improved between 
Sylvia and Wilbraham, and that there was no need for her to 
waste uneasiness in that direction; indeed, she had persuaded 
herself that her past uneasiness had been born of mere over- 
anxiety. All along she had ranked the girl’s prettiness unduly 
high in its effect, but now she was sure that her after qualms 
were unnecessary. As for Nina’s chatter, that she dismissed with 
all the Tuesdays and Fridays, hunchbacks and oil-spilling, which 
haunted the little Viterbo woman’s days. She was, indeed, un- 
usually gay at heart, probably from her out-of-door life in that 
delicious air, which was now gently sweeping off the almond petals 
on the hillside. 

Mrs. Maxwell was very much disappointed by the processions 
in Holy Week. After waiting for days, as she said, to see them, 
she had expected something better than a few white-hooded men 
straggling before the baldacchino. Yet the Duomo, empty of 
interest as it is—except to those who penetrate to the embroideries 
in the sacristy—lends itself picturesquely to effect, with its fine 
doorways, and its red marble steps. And on Good Friday, as 
she, Sylvia, and Wilbraham waited in a little piazza just 
inside an inner gate, Teresa saw something which she will 
never forget. 

A church stands on one side, facing Etna and the many coloured 
sea. Here the procession began to gather, and out of the church 
and down the steps was borne an inexpressibly forbidding dead Christ 
on his bier. Through the gate it was carried towards the Duomo, 
while down a steep and stony lane the Madonna, high uplifted, came 
to join her divine Son. So far, though interesting, there was nothing 
very striking or impressive in the scene, but when the procession 
crept out again from the shadow of the Duomo, and, making its 
way back, wound slowly along the whole length of Taormina, it 
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was different. The narrowness of the street, with its balconies 
and leaning figures, the white-draped, white-hooded men, the 
multitude of moving twinkling lights, the flashes here and there 
of colour, the priests in their vestments, the swaying baldacchino 
—smote home, overpowered sordid details. Teresa looked at it 
with wet eyes. 

Wilbraham was standing mutely next her; Sylvia, full of 
exclamations, beyond him. Suddenly Teresa became aware that 
one of the hooded figures had turned his head towards them. 
There was no more than a slit for the eyes, yet she knew without 
seeing that some gaze, fierce and menacing, burnt behind the 
hood. So sure was she, that she spoke impetuously to Wilbraham 
when the figure had passed— . 

“Did you see? Who was it ?” 

“Some fellow who means to know me again,” he said after a 
momentary pause. 

“No. It was someone who hated you,” she answered with a 
trembling voice. Nina’s words “a knife in the heart” came 
driving back, and moved her strangely. 

His head whirled. In unconscious excitement she had pressed 
a little closely to him, her sleeve brushed his. He was forced to 
guard his voice, lest it should betray joy that his possible danger 
should have so moved her. Sylvia spoke twice and he did not 
hear. 

“Thank you,” he said in a low voice. “Thank you.” 

Something of strained repression in his voice startled her. She 
looked at him in sudden dismay and the revelation was so 
impossible, so astounding, thet it for the instant left her dazed. 
She felt as if a cold hand had been laid upon her heart. The next 
moment the consciousness of Sylvia gave her back herself. Had 
she seen? Did sheknow? It was of Sylviathat she must think, 
it was Sylvia whom she must protect, it was to her she spoke very 
gently— 

“Tm going back now, and you will come when you like.” 
Amazement, not emotion, had shaken her, and, afraid lest he 
should think she was in any degree sharing his, she looked coolly 
in his face. ‘“ Don’t let Sylvia overtire herself,” she said. “That 
would be much more serious than for a man to stare at us behind 
his hood.” 

But, as she walked swiftly along the white road, fear and 
amazement at her discovery swept over her again. The odious- 
ness of the situation appalled her: She raged against herself, 
beginning to realize her folly in trying to bolster up Wilbraham’s 
short-lived love. She had put Sylvia in the best positions, hidden 
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the emptiness of the girl’s mind by her own quickness, been kind 
to Wilbraham for her sister’s sake until now, now— Mrs. Brodrick 
was startled by Teresa, white-faced and shaken, appearing suddenly 
in her room. 

“Granny,” she began breathlessly and flinging herself by her 
side, “things are going very badly indeed.” 

And their eyes met, full of understanding. 

“Tt had to come,” said Mrs. Brodrick with a sigh. 

“But not this. Nothing so wretched as this! I don’t think I 
can tell you,” she went on, flinging her head back and staring 
dismally at her grandmother. Mrs. Brodrick met her look without 
a vestige of the surprise she expected. 

“ Poor Teresa!” she said, laying her hand on hers. Has he 
been making love to you, instead of to Sylvia? What has he 
done ?” 

There was a certain relief in not having to explain the first 
miserable discovery, and she told her tale in short gasps which 
ended in a half-laugh of contempt. 

“Nina was so odd in her warnings,” she explained, “ that 
although I did not mind them at the time, when I saw that man 
glaring I was seized with terror. Something—of course it was 
a ridiculous fancy—made me think it was Cesare. And granny 
—I shall never forgive myself !—I was frightened, and I suppose 
he thought I cared for him. But how could he! How could 
he!” 

“Tt had to come,” Mrs. Brodrick repeated, but a perplexed 
frown gathered on her forehead, for she was trying to think what 
would come next. 

“Put yourself out of your thoughts, dear,” she added after a 
moment’s pause. “It does not much matter what has brought 
the climax. What mattersa great deal is the effect upon—Sylvia. 
She—she does not see so quickly as some girls would.” 

“T know: and I know that Iam to blame,” said Donna Teresa 
humbly. “I will do anything you think best. Must she be 
told?” she suggested hesitatingly. ‘It takes so little to make 
her happy!” 

“There are two to make happy,” answered her grandmother, 
smiling sadly. 

The young marchesa flung up her head haughtily. 

“He! Ido not think of him!” 

“Then you do not really blame yourself, for it is he whom you 
have injured.” 

“Oh!” cried Teresa with an angry light in her eyes. “I shall 
never forgive him!” 
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Mrs. Brodrick took no notice. 

“It always comes back to one fact,” she said presently. “I 
suppose you or I will have to speak to poor Sylvia.” 

Teresa sprang up, and began to walk about the room. 

“What can we say?” she asked, stopping. “Not every- 
thing ?” 

“No, certainly. You mustn’t come into it. We must tell her 
that—that we think there has been a mistake. That perhaps she 
should give him back his word-——” 

“Tell her she ought,” Teresa broke in drearily. “Sylvia is 
so good, she will do anything she thinks she ought. Why is it 
the good people who always have to suffer? Little Sylvia! And 
I meant her to be so happy! Granny, be very very kind to her. 
Must it be to-day ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brodrick, considering. “Let us wait a day.” 

“ Till Monday.” 

“Well—till Monday. Perhaps he will speak. Perhaps some- 
thing will come to her. Do you think that man was really 
Cesare ?” 

“ What do I care if it was?” 

But in spite of her indifference her grandmother, without 
mentioning the incident, asked Mrs. Maxwell whether Peppina’s 
lover was in Taormina. 

“TI wonder?” returned Mrs. Maxwell meditatively. ‘She 
broke a scent bottle this morning—lI believe he is.” 

Peppina, however, asked casually where her lover now was, swore 
with so much detail that her Cesare, poor fellow, was in Rome, 
working on the Avanti staff; that her sister had seen him the day 
before and had heard from him how he had been obliged to have 
the doctor for Angelo, the poor cripple, and the doctor had said 
it was good broth the creature wanted—but how could Cesare, with 
his wages, get good broth?—that Mrs. Maxwell melted into 
conviction and five lire. 

No one thought of asking Nina, and no one except she was 
aware that on that same night Peppina was leaning over a wall, 
under a golden moon, talking to a man whose movements were 
very like those of Cesare. She was pressing something into his 
hand. 

“Diamine,” she was saying, “‘and why not, when I tell you I 
have more than I want?” 

“But how, how? That is my question. You do not ask for 
it?” he added suddenly, his anger rising. 

“And if I did, what is that to you?” she retorted, swinging 
away. “ButIdonot. They raise my wages.” 
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“Again?” said Cesare, still suspicious. 
what ?” 

“For what? For nothing. I tell you they fling their money, 
they have so much. To me, or to others, what does it matter ? 
And so long as you want it and do not waste it on—the Cianchetti, 
for instance 

Her breath came shortly ; but Cesare, who had grown used to 
these hints, for which indeed Nina only was responsible, took no 
notice, and as her moods changed quickly and she was impression- 
able, the soft stillness of the night calmed her. 

“Cesare mio, what are you going to do? Do not be rash. 
There is danger with these cold-blooded English,” she went on, 
speaking very tenderly. 

“T am not afraid. There is no danger here. And if there 
were, I do not know that I care. Now or then, what does it 
matter? ButIam not afraid. I have friends.” 

She swayed towards him whispering a word in his ear, and the 
next moment his hand was on her lips, and roughly. 

“Mother of Heaven,” he exclaimed, “be quiet! I will not have 
you speak of that, do you hear? I will not!” 

She pushed away his hand and laughed. 

“You and the lizards. There is no other to be the wiser.” 

He stood silent for some minutes, presently reverting to what 
she had said— 

“They fling their money, do they? And on Monday I went 
to the Bianchis’ house—you know the Bianchi ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ Livia is ill—the little white one who always suffers, always ! 
But now she is worse. I tell you she has nothing. She lies on 
the floor and moans till your heart swells. They took her to the 
hospital, the one at Sant’ Onofrio——” 

Peppina nodded again. 

“The Bambino Gesi, yes.” 

“ And they shut the door in their faces. There was room, but 
no money. They are good women, I do not blame them. But no 
money. And these, these fling theirs here, there, where they will, 
while we die.” He went on gloomily, “We shall change all that 
before we have done.” 


“Eh,” said the girl happily, “and then you will be rich in your 
turn.” 

She closed her eyes, lapping herself in delicious thoughts of 
how she would have a dress which should outshine the Cianchetti’s 
wildest attempts, and plenty of good things to eat without working 


for them. Cesare was clever. But he must not be imprudent. 
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And she did not mean to ask him what was in his mind. She 
could forgive him anything except love for the Cianchetti. 

Perhaps Cesare had not heard her last words. His worn and 
eager eyes looked out over the almond-trees to where dark Etna 
lay stretched along the land. There were things he saw in the 
night of which he never spoke to Peppina; often a haunting 
girl’s face changing from laughter into sudden terrible reproach. 
He did not regret his deed. He looked upon himself as a 
righteous executioner despising ordered law, and believing that 
he and others of his own way of thinking were bound to execute 
judgment where it was called for. But his belief did not shut out 
the face, and he had now a curious thought that any other eyes 
looking out of the darkness would be more bearable than hers, so 
long—so long as they were not a woman’s. 


CHapter XV. 


Onz day, two days, passed. Mrs. Brodrick and Teresa felt like 
conspirators watching for a sign. As they did not get one, the 
telling Sylvia on the appointed day grew more disquieting in 
prospect. Evidently she was not quick enough to read faces, or 
she must have discovered for herself that something was wrong, 
that Wilbraham was gloomy, Teresa angry, and her grandmother 
uneasy. On Tuesday they were to go to Syracuse. 

“And we shall see him depart in another direction,” said 
Teresa with decision. 

“Tf,” said her grandmother—“if all this had never happened, 
do you believe you might some day have liked him ?” 

The question had been on her lips more than once. The young 
marchesa hesitated. 

“Perhaps,” she answered frankly. “ Perhaps—I don’t know. I 
liked him better at Assisi.” 

“He has been a fool,” thought Mrs. Brodrick, turning away. 

At this moment Sylvia came hurriedly into the room. 

“Ts Mary here?” she asked. 

“No; she is watching Peppina pack. Where are you going?” 

Teresa with a heavy heart tried to speak playfully, and failed. 

“Past the cemetery, and down towards the sea.” 

“Ah, I never get you to myself nowadays.” 

“But you know I love you, don’t you, Teresa?” said the girl 
anxiously. 

“My dear!” cried the marchesa, still with a poor pretence at 
gaiety. She looked at her grandmother. 
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“Must you go? Or can you first come to my room for half an 
hour?” asked Mrs. Brodrick in a voice a little tremulous, and 
with lines showing suddenly in her face. 

“Oh, I can’t, granny, I can’t now,” Sylvia returned; “ Walter 
is waiting for me. When I come back I shall have plenty 
of time. Oh, please!” 

“Well, go then,” said Mrs. Brodrick with a sigh. 

Sylvia went down the long room, putting one or two things. in 
tidy order as she passed. Wilbraham was waiting for her in the 
little look-out place behind the hotel. The ground, dotted with 
great prickly-pear clumps, fell very steeply towards the water, 
and folds of blue hills stretched from Monte Venere towards 
Messina. Across a radiant sea, snow gleamed on Aspromonte. 
Two fishermen were coming up a narrow pathway. 

“Where are we going? By the cemetery?” asked Sylvia. 

Wilbraham roused himself with a start. 

“That's as good a way as any—and the end of all things,” he 
muttered under his breath, so that she did not hear. “But if she 
had heard,” he reflected bitterly, “she would not have under- 
stood.” He scarcely now took the trouble to conceal things from 
her, always feeling secure that she would not understand. 

They went away together down stony tracks. The gate of the 
little burying-place was open, they could see its great bushes of 
scarlet geranium, and yellow daisies, and ugly staring tombs 
lying in sunshine. Sylvia wondered a great deal, as usual, 
whether people lived a long time at Taormina, whether there was 
a doctor, whether the children went to school. To all, Wilbraham 
answered impatiently that he did not know. 

Every now and then, however, she was silent, which was 
unusual, but struck him as a relief. 

They skirted the wall, fennel towering high on the other side, 
and turned into a small steep path running down through flowery 
banks and fields, sheeted with red and blue vetches. 

“How funny it is to have fields like these!” 

Sylvia’s remarks were above all things wanting in suggestive- 
ness. Answers did not spring from them, but had to begin an 
altogether separate existence. 

“Are you tired?” asked Wilbraham, “or shall we go down to 
the shore? I think you wanted to see the caves?” 

“T wanted so much to see a flying-fish. I think it must look 
so odd, don’t you? But then, of course, if we went, we might not 
see one. Shall we sit on this bank ?” 

“Tf you like.” 
“And talk?” 
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“That too—if you like.” 

“T wanted to say something.” 

He bit his lip, used to Sylvia’s utterances. 

“ Well, my dear child, I’m listening.” 

He was not thinking of her. His mind had shot away to 
Teresa, Teresa with an angry light in her eyes, for which he loved 
her the more. Hopeless, he would not have had her different ; but 
different—to him—what might she not have been! Suddenly, 
unexpectedly, a word of Sylvia’s caught his attention. 

“T don’t think that people ought to marry unless they love 
each other. Everyone always says they ought not,” she was 
remarking in a nervously excited voice. “I think we had better 
give it up.” 

“Give it up? Do you mean break off our engagement?” he 
faltered. “Sylvia!” 

She was twisting a few blades of grass into a plait, and looking 
down at that. But his words evidently distressed her. 

“Oh, don’t you think we had better?” she exclaimed, with the 
appeal of a child. 

He had been conscious of so exquisite a relief that his honour 
took alarm. 

“Why ?” he said, leaning forward. ‘“ What is your reason?” 

She looked up at him, evidently troubled; the prettiness of 
her face pathetically touched with the quite new struggle to 
explain a feeling. 

“Don’t you know what I mean? I can’t say it exactly, Walter. 
I thought you would be sure to understand. Don’t you know? 
People must be very fond of each other, mustn’t they ?” 

All the better part of him was quickened by a perception of her 
sweetness and humility. But the devil set him answering with 
conscious untruth, and almost roughness— 

“So, Sylvia, you’ve never cared for me!” 

Her distress shamed him. 

“T did, I did, you know I did, Walter! Of courseI did. And 
I have been so happy! Oh, please, don’t say you don’t think so. 
What can I say, what can I do, to make you know? Do know, do 
understand.” 

All her body was working with quick excited movements, all 
her heart was in her eyes. Wilbraham covered his own. 

“ God forgive me, you poor little girl!” he groaned brokenly. 

“Ah! then you do know,” she said in a voice that was almost 
pleased. A little pride in her rose up, because she had been able 
to convince him, for generally she never attempted to argue, 
accepting dutifully whatever view of the situation he or Teresa 
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took. This time it was she herself who had made the impression. 
She put her hand into his. 

“Oh, don’t be sorry,” she said consolingly. 

“But if you—if you love me?” 

“Still, we've both got to do it, haven’t we?” she said, and 
looked at him doubtfully. Was she perhaps mistaken after all ? 
Walter had believed her when she reassured him, and so—if he 
were to say the same to her, well, then certainly she must believe 
him, too. And how glad she would be! How very, very glad! 
She looked at him again. He was sorry, not pleased. ‘“ Walter?” 
She hesitated. 

* Yes, Sylvia?” 

“ Will you tell me?” 

“ What ?” 

“Tf I am right. I want to do what’s right, but it’s so funny, 
it doesn’t seem to be quite easy. I thought one always knew.” 

She sighed—an odd disjointed little sigh, and any sigh was so 
unlike Sylvia, that Wilbraham cursed himself again. But what a 
question she was putting. 

“How can I help you? Ask your own heart.” 

Always literal, she tried to obey him, but in a few minutes 
_ turned a puzzled face. 

“T don’t think I know how to do it. My heart doesn’t say 
anything different—at least, I don’t say anything, if that’s the 
same thing? It is, isn’t it? It’s you that must tell me.” 

“T'll make you happy. I swear I will!” 

And he meant it. 

“ Yes,” said the girl, speaking more slowly than was usual with 
her. ‘Oh, I should be happy, of course.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

“But that isn’t it,is it? It isn’t my being happy—I wish you 
could help me,” she added, twisting her fingers nervously, and 
frowning—“I wish you could tell me.” 

He started up, then flung himself down by her side, burying 
his face. 

“For God’s sake, Sylvia, what do you want me to say?” 

“Why, what you would like, of course,” she returned simply. 
“ We ought both of us to love each other, oughtn’t we?” 

He made a slight movement of his head. 

“ One—isn’t enough ? ” 

Silence. But Sylvia must always have an answer. 

“Ts it, Walter ?” 

He twisted himself. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 
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“Why, you know everything,” she said proudly. “Of course 
you know. And please tell me, because I get so puzzled when I 
have to settle things for myself——” 

Suddenly he caught her hands. 

“You told no one what you were going to say to me?” 

“There was no one I could quite ask,” she replied drearily. 
“T thought granny would be too old.” 

Teresa’s name she did not mention. Why not? he wondered 
guiltily. 

“And so it is you who must tell me. Have you forgotten 
what it is?” 

“No, I haven’t forgotten,” he stammered, hot with shame. 
“Tf I don’t love you as much as I should, Sylvia, I—I think we 
should get along all right. I'd do my best.” 

“Oh! of course you would.” She looked away. “I suppose 
people can’t always help making those mistakes, can they? How 
funny it is they should!” 

She sighed, trying to smile. 

“And there is something else to ask you.” 

He felt as if another of these problems would drive him mad. 

“ What shall I call you now?” said Sylvia, staring at him. 
“T suppose I mustn’t say Walter, and Mr. Wilbraham sounds so 
odd!” 

The pathos and the pettiness of it! The little mind casting 
about for props, and following so faithfully where those she had 
guided her ! 

“Sylvia,” he blurted out, “I’ve been a brute—try me once 
more, dear I'll do better, I swear it.” 

She shook her head, smiling sadly. 

“ You see, I’m not clever like Teresa; but Iam quite sure no 
two people ought to marry unless they love each other very 
much. I thought you meant you did, and soI don’t suppose I 
asked you questions enough. Then we might have found out, 
of course; but I didn’t. We needn’t say any more about it, 
need we?” 

. “Tl rid you of my company to-morrow.” 

“Won't you come to Syracuse? Oh, but you wanted to see 
something there, didn’t you? It seems such a pity you should 
not see it! If you come, I shan’t tease you, indeed. Granny will 
be very glad to have me to walk with her. And if once or twice I 
do forget and call you Walter, I hope you won’t mind much?” 

“My God, Sylvia,” he cried, “ you punish me!” 

“ unish you! Oh!” she exclaimed in distress—* but haven't 
I “explained rightly? I thought we should all be just as we were 
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before Assisi. You used to walk about with us then, don’t you know, 
and I don’t see why this should make any difference.” She stood 
ap. ‘Shall we go back, or did you want to go on farther?” 

Go on! He had a revulsion of feeling which swept remorse 
into the background. If she could say all this—if there was no 
more than a bare surface an inch deep to be stirred, he need not 
scourge himself with having troubled it for a few weeks. She 
could suggest his remaining with them, could bear to see him 
day by day, could ask at this moment whether he would not like 
to walk farther! This was not love. To lose this could cost 
nothing. She was a little pale—that was all. 

“T think we had better go back,” he said in a cold voice. 

As they clambered up the steep flowery path—Sylvia in her 
pretty pale green frock, chosen carefully by Teresa, looking 
the very creature to be moving through this flower-laden earth— 
he was already feeling a breezy exultation, a sense of freedom, 
which sent the blood coursing joyfully. And gradually, as this 
possessed him, other possibilities rushed into his vision. Surely 
Teresa would see for herself, would understand, that he was not 
s0 much to blame? She, if anyone, must be aware of Sylvia's 
shallowness, must recognise that a man could not be content to 
pass through life with no other companion, would excuse, forgive 
—ah, if he could but make her love him, how much would not 
she forgive ? 

And poor Sylvia—already forgotten, because she had not the 
power of impressing her little individuality—stumbled in iront, 
while he walked on air behind. She was so unhappy that now 
and then she could not see the path for tears which blurred her 
eyes; but her only fear was lest Wilbraham might find them 
out and blame himself. There was something heroic—or, if you 
will, true womanly—about the simple, unaffected manner in which 
she bad done what she had determined ought to be done. She 
threw no thought at her own wrongs, cast no reproach at Wil 
braham, did not look forward or shudder at the picture of dull . 
grey days, such as have been known to drive women to despair, 
did not exaggerate her sorrows. 

And so, perhaps, even in hearing her story, there are few who 
will pity her. 

They had met no one, and had only noticed a few peasants 
working in the fields ; yet, as they again passed the cemetery gate, 
a man was walking not far behind. A labourer, gnawing a root of 
fennel, paused as he saw him, and made a movement of his head. 

“That way,” he said significantly. 

“T know,” returned the man, without quickening his steps. 
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Cuapter XVI. 


TrrEsa was in her room—the room the sisters shared—when 
Sylvia came in. The girl’s steps dragged with a suggestion of 
weariness, but she was smiling. and gave Teresa no impression of 
anything serious or sad having touched her life. 

“ Where is Nina?” she asked. 

“Nina is going about singing mournfully— 


“*Venerdi e di di Marte 
Non si sposa, e non si parte.’ 


We shall break Nina’s heart with all the bad luck we set to work 
to bring down on our devoted heads. To-morrow is Tuesday, and 
we travel.” 

“Must we?” said Sylvia uneasily. 

“Oh, baby!” She kissed her. “Well, I’m glad you're at 
a. I believe there’s a thunderstorm on the way. Look at 

tna,” 

Clouds—dark, splendid clouds—were rolling up behind the 
great mountain. The light seemed suddenly to die out of the 
room. 

“T hope it won’t come in the night,” said the girl. “Do you 
think it will? Of course, you don’t know; but I do think one 
sees it more in the dark.” 

Teresa’s thoughts were not with the storm. They tenderly 
wrapped Sylvia, wondering how deep the pain would go. 

“Didn’t granny say she wanted you? Perhaps you'd better 
go to her; and then, mind you come back to me. To me,” she 
repeated tenderly. 

“There'll be time before dinner,” Sylvia objected without 
moving. 

“She’s waiting, dear.” 

“Td rather talk to you, Teresa, please. There's something I 
want to say. And it’s all so funny!” she went on, breaking into 
@ nervous laugh. 

The laugh reassured Teresa. The first words had sent the 
blood back to her heart. 

“Tm listening,” she said gaily. ‘I hope it’s very, very 
funny.” 

“Well, it is. At least I suppose most people would think so. 
Oh, yes, it’s funny, of course. Teresa, you will marry him, won't 
you? 

The marchesa turned a whitely-amazed face to her sister. 
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“I? Marry! Who—what?” 

“Walter. Oh, I shall be able to call him Walter then, of 
course,” said Sylvia, laughing again and nodding. And suddenly 
the laugh frightened Teresa. She laid her two hands on the 
girl’s shoulders and looked into her eyes. 

“Don’t laugh, please, dear,” she said gravely; “but tell me 
what you have in your mind. Has Walter said anything to 
you?” 

“T told him,” Sylvia answered proudly. 

“ What ?” 

“That we ought not to marry unless we both loved each other. 
You know, Teresa, that is quite right; and you know, too, that 
he isn’t fond of me any more, so, of course, we couldn’t. He 
thought we could. He thought perhaps it would do if I was 
happy ; but I was sure I ought to say no. And so”—she drew 
a long breath—‘ I said it.” 

“Ah, my poor dear!” cried Teresa, pulling down the pretty 
head upon her shoulder, and kissing her again. For the moment 
she had forgotten Sylvia’s first question, and it was the girl 
herself who reminded her. 

“So now you will marry him, won’t you?” 

Teresa had to keep check on herself, for she saw that Sylvia 
was in a state of tremulous excitement, and that she must speak 
very quietly, though inwardly fuming. 

* What has put such a thing into your head—such an amazing 
thing? What could make you imagine that, under any possibility, 
I could marry Walter Wilbraham ? ” 

“ Because he likes you,” said Sylvia simply. 

“Likes me? Likes everybody, I suppose! ”—scornfully. 

“Not me. If he did, of course we should be married. Now it 
will be much better that he should marry you.” 

Teresa felt sick with the difficulty of convincing, and the 
remembrance of Wilbraham’s look. Sylvia’s ideas came but 
rarely, but once come it was next to impossible to dislodge them. 
She lifted the girl’s chin, and looked steadily into her eyes while 
she spoke. 

“ Listen, dear,” she said slowly. “I want you to understand 
very clearly. You have made a great mistake. He is nothing to 
me, nothing, nothing—he never can be anything.” 

“ He likes you,” repeated Sylvia obstinately. 

“ Don’t say such horrid things!” Teresa cried more hotly. 

“ And I should like him to have what he wants. I shall be so 
sorry if he goes away to-morrow.” 

“Of course: go he must.” 
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“ Wh ) da 

a: Sylvia, I could shake you! Because if he is to be nothing to 
you, nobody else wants him.” 

Sylvia stood staring out at the gathering clouds. 

“Oh, but I want him,” she said at last. 

“Dear! Why? How can you?” 

“ Of course I want him to be happy. When you are fond of 
anyone——” 

Teresa stared at her. What could she say? She saw that the 
girl was over-strained—nervous; but this firm grasp of the one 
point she had seized was not to be loosened. 

“Ah, her love was worth something!” thought her sister, 
turning away with a sigh. She perceived that she must temporise. 

“Dear, Mr. Wilbraham—-Walter—will do what he himself 
thinks best ; we can’t possibly decide for himn——” 

“Please ask him to stay,” Sylvia interrupted without heeding. 

“ Ah, that I can’t do.” 

The girl twisted her fingers. 

“Then I must,” she said. “I’m afraid I shan’t persuade him, 
because, of course, I never can—but I must try. It’s all so funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“It’s horribly sad,” said Teresa to herself, “ but certainly there 
will be no fear of the man staying. If it had been earlier in the 
day, he might have packed himself off at once. As it is for a 
few hours, one must make the best of him and of it, and be 
thankful ””"—she sighed—“ that it has ended. I never wish to 
see him again. Oh, Sylvia, my little Sylvia! And I daresay he 
is persuading himself she doesn’t feel.” 

“T think I shall go and talk to Nina,” said the girl. Her eyes 
looked bright, and a feverish spot burned in each cheek. 

“ Dear—stay here.” 

“Must 1?” The old wistful dependence upon Teresa had come 
back. “I think it’s going to thunder, and that always frightens 
me. Nina says things which are nice.” 

“Lie down on your bed. I'll hang up something over the 
window; Nina shall come and sit with you, and you'll find 
yourself asleep before you know where you are. I'll come back 
before dinner.” 

“Nina is going to make me some Jatte di gallina to-night,” 
said Sylvia, unresisting. 

Teresa made her lie down, covered, coaxed, kissed her, then 
shrouded the window, guiltless of shutters. Nothing could be seen 
of Etna behind heavy menacing clouds which swept stormily up, 
and drifted sullenly along the purple slopes. The sea was 
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lashing its white wild waves, which raced and plunged and flung 
themselves each on the other. Sylvia chattered about a hundred 
trifles—what Mary Maxwell had heard from England; whether her 
hat could not go in with Teresa’s; whether they had really better 
start on a Tuesday. If Teresa succeeded in stopping her, she 
quickly began again. Her sister decided at last that Nina 
might manage better, and was going to seek her. But when 
she reached the door, there was a sharp sudden terrified cry from 
Sylvia. 

“Teresa! Don’t go! Don’t leave me here by myself!” 

She had started up. Her sister instantly went back. 

“I won't, dear, I won’t. I was only going to find Nina, 
because there isn’t the ghost of a bell in the house.” 

“Yes, I should like Nina,” said the girl, settling down again. 
Teresa called from the door, and the little woman hurried in 
with her long “ Eh-h-h-h-h!” at sight of the darkened room. 

“Tt is the storm,” Teresa explained. 

“Eh, the storm? It will not come yet,” said Nina, with the 
almost unerring certainty by which an Italian peasant foretells 
the weather. “The signorina may sleep, and I will be here, but 
the storm not yet. Ecco!” 

Sylvia seemed content, Teresa flew to her grandmother’s room, 
longing to give vent to her pent-up indignation. She felt herself 
in the most hateful position in the world, and, woman-like, flung 
the whole weight of blame on Wilbraham. But Mrs. Brodrick, 
whose eyes had long been open, was juster. 

“Tt was time it ended,” she said. “It has been a dreary 
mistake from first to last, and every day would have made it 
worse.” 

“T suppose so. And yet, and yet-——” 

“Yes ?” 

“If you had heard! Not one of us could have taken it so 
well. I don’t think she once remembered that it was hard on 
herself. Oh, I shall never forgive him!” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ He had no right, no right!” cried Teresa hotly. , 

“Ah!” 

“ T—who have only tried to look at him with Sylvia’s eyes, for 
Sylvia’s sake!” 

“There you have it,” said Mrs. Brodrick, with a smile. ‘The 
poor man was bewildered between two sets of eyes. I’m much 
more charitable, and so I’m not surprised.” 

“You're very nearly as bad as he!” cried Teresa indignantly. 
“And, oh, what shall we do to stop Mary Maxwell’s remarks!” 
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“ Let her make them, I suppose; they will finish the sooner.” 

“There will be a great many to endure before they finish.” 

“Life is made up of such endurances,” said her grandmother 
patiently. “She can talk to me. I am old and dull; but a figure- 
head will serve at a stretch for a listener, and always has the 
advantage of not answering back again.” 

“And after all,” said Teresa hopefully, “her being with us is 
more cheerful for Sylvia. I think, poor dear, we shall be able 
to make her happy again in a little while—when he is well out 
of the way, as he will be soon.” 

Mrs. Brodrick took up her knitting. 

“Shall you speak to him?” she asked carelessly. 

“Tf he wishes it. Certainly.” 

Teresa had thrown her head back like a spirited horse as she 
spoke, and at the same moment a knock came at the door. The 
English gentleman would be obliged if her excellency would give 
him a few words on the terrace. 

“ Her excellency will,” she returned, flinging a defiant look at 
her grandmother, and resenting a shadow of doubt in her manner. 
She went out of the room quickly and silently, and Wilbraham, 
who was watching the windows from the end of the terrace, 
threw away his cigar and came to meet her. She saw that he 
was very pale, and her own manner was hard, as she stood waiting 
for him to speak. 

“T feel that I owe you an explanation,” he began. 

“T thought, on the contrary, that you might be asking for one 
from us,” said Teresa at once, coldly. “Sylvia has broken her 
engagement, she tells me.” 

He hesitated and turned away his look. 

“T should have tried to make her happy,” he said, weighing his 
words. 

** You have failed, however, so far.” 

“Tt seems so.” He liad hesitated again. 

“It is a pity,” went on Teresa, relentlessly, “that; you had 
not discovered the extent of your powers before attempting to 
apply them. You might have been saved this——” 

“ Humiliation ?” 

“ Humiliation.” 

She stood upright, a slim dark figure, her eyes judging him 
gravely and coldly. Behind her were the thunder-clouds of 
Etna. 

“If humiliation were all, it would be nothing,” he said, his 
breath coming shortly. Perhaps he hoped she would have 
questioned him further. But her thoughts were with Sylvia. 
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“ No,” she said, “ nothing.” 

“Of course”—the words shot out from him in spite of himself 
—‘ you only see one side. I suppose I can’t induce you to judge 
fairly ?” 

“T cannot see that my opinion is concerned. The affair is my 
sister’s. She has decided for herself. Absolutely independently,” 
she added, with the desire to drive home Sylvia’s capability. 

“ But you approve?” 

“T think she has acted for her own happiness,” said Teresa 
guardedly. 

He looked gloomily at her. 

“Some day you may be kinder to me.” 

“Do you think so?” Her tone was not pleasant. “ You will 
leave us to-morrow, of course, and it is unlikely that we shall 
often meet again.” 

He walked away a few steps and returned. 

“I tell you we will!” he said in a sharp passionate voice, which 
stung Teresa’s anger like a lash. She flung back her head and 
cried— 

“T never wish to see you again.” 

“That may be.” His words breathed thickly. “But I will 
see you.” 

A sudden dread of a scene swept over her, and forced self- 
control. 

“ Whether we meet or not is of no possible consequence,” she 
said coolly. “I do not think it would be pleasant, and I hope 
you will have left Rome when we return. Meanwhile you and 
Sylvia must get through this evening as best you can. You have 
misunderstood her hitherto, and I suppose you will misunderstand 
her to the end.” 

She nodded and left him, not without thankfulness that he did 
not follow. It had been a sharp interview, charged with dangerous 
feeling, which enraged her against him. The table dhéte hour 
was near, and she went to her own room, hoping to find Sylvia 
sleeping. As she opened the door, however, she heard her chatter. 

“Oh, Sylvia,” she said reproachfully—‘“ when I wanted you 
to rest! And you haven’t even the excuse of a thunderstorm,” 
she added, pulling down her defence from the window, “ for it has 
not come.” 

“ But it is coming, eccellenza,” said Nina, joining her and 
speaking in a low voice. “It is coming in less than three hours. 
And there will be enough of it. It will keep people in the house 
to-night, that is one good thing.” 

“ Why?” laughed Teresa. 
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Nina’s face expressed blank unconsciousness. 

“Why? Who knows! We have a saying in my country, 
eccellenza, that where the eye does not see, mischief will not reach. 
A foolish saying, eh-h-h-h-h! But there are foolish ones every- 
where, even at Viterbo.” 

“Get up and dress, Sylvia,” said her sister cheerfully. ‘“ And 
put on your prettiest frock.” 

But Sylvia for once was determined to wear nothing but a black 
which she generally hated. 

“What does it matter?” reflected Teresa. And yet she was 
wrong. 

Two or three Austrians had arrived that afternoon, so that 
there was a larger company than usual at the table, where great 
bunches of white and purple irises were stuck at intervals. The 
Maxwells came in late and tired, having climbed to the castle at the 
back of Taormina. Teresa was glad that Mary was thinking more 
of her fatigue and her dinner than of Sylvia’s affairs, and that the 
talk contrived to be general. It grew early dark, for the sky was 
by this time heavy with cloud, and thunder was muttering. ‘The 
little Hungarian doctor and his wife were smoking cigarettes. 
Maxwell and Wilbraham had got hold of an English newspaper ; 
Maxwell was confounding his own luck in not having his juniors’ 
chances over some of the little wars which England was waging, 
and Wilbraham answering at long intervals. Teresa took Mary 
Maxwell in hand, and goaded herself into sympathy over an 
account of her woes with her mother-in-law, hoping to leave 
Sylvia to talk or not as she liked. She found her work hard, for 
Mrs. Maxwell was far too shrewd to put up with a perfunctory 
attention, and Teresa’s own mind was running through many 
sensations. She could not be sure how much Sylvia felt, how it 
would affect her ; whether the kind of light chatter into which she 
heard her break, acted as a relief, or carried danger. She was 
sure that Wilbraham would construe it into the indifference of a 
trivial nature, and was torn between her desire that he should 
hold Sylvia less lightly, and satisfaction that he could not believe 
himself mourned. The idea that it was she, she, whom ironical 
fate had chosen to interpose between Sylvia’s image and Wilbra- 
ham’s heart, made her coldly, cruelly contemptuous. That he 
should dream |!—— 

“T shall go to bed,” yawned Mrs. Maxwell, “though I don’t 
believe I shall be able to sleep a wink. Shall I take Jem away? 
He is such a blind old goose, he never sees that he is monopolising 
our lovers. But Sylvia is in high spirits to-night.” 

“Oh, don’t disturb anybody,” implored Teresa. “The thunder 
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is getting nearer, and I shall have to sweep away Sylvia in ten 
seconds, she hates it so! I'll come up for a minute afterwards if 
I may speak to you.” 

“‘Haven’t we been speaking?” laughed Mrs. Maxwell, opening 
her eyes. “ But come, come, by all means.” 

Her movement brought about others. Her husband went after 
her to fetch some newly acquired treasure, which he wanted to 
show to the Hungarians; Wilbraham stood up, flung a hesitating 
glance on the group near the table, and stepped out on the terrace. 
Sylvia instantly and unexpectedly followed him. Teresa half 
rose, but Mrs. Brodrick pulled her back. 

“Leave her,” she said. “It is her right. What a flash! 
What——” 

They stared at each other. Before the almost instantaneous 
answer of the thunder rolled out, a sharp short report anticipated 
it. The Hungarian doctor sprang up and dashed through the 
window, Teresa only a step behind him. 

“My God! Who is shot?” she heard him ery. 


Cuartrer XVII. 


DazzuEp by the lightning glare, for a few instants Teresa could 
distinguish nothing but a heap of blackness. Then she saw 
Wilbraham kneeling on the ground with Sylvia in his arms. 

“ Hold her—she’s hurt!” he cried hoarsely. 

As the doctor and Teresa raised her, he sprung to his feet and 
dashed into the gaping darkness. 

Teresa never could remember how the next few minutes passed. 
The shot must have startled others, for Nina, the padrone, Colonel 
Maxwell, all came running. Mrs. Brodrick, too, was there. 

“Take her through the window to her room,” she said quietly. 

“Come on then,” said Colonel Maxwell, trying to speak cheer- 
fully ; ‘somebody open the window on the other side, and we shall 
soon see what’s wrong. Tell them, for Heaven’s sake, not to make 
such a confounded row,” he added to the Hungarian, who knew a 
little English. 

Teresa was voiceless, though all that was to be done she did 
with absolute precision. She helped to raise her, helped to lay 
her on the bed, sent the others away, and stayed alone with the 
doctor and her dead. 

For Sylvia was dead. 

The shot, which might have missed Wilbraham, had struck her 
full in the heart. Probably, in her black dress, undistinguishable 
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in the darkness, she had been altogether unseen. There had not 
been time for a cry,a quiver. The life had gone out of her before 
she dropped. 

The little Hungarian doctor, his rosy face strangely moved, 
raised himself, and looked pitifully at Teresa, who held the candle. 
She stopped his faltering words, putting up her hand. 

“T know,” she said. “I knew it from the first.” 

He wanted very much to comfort her. 

“There could have been no pain, no consciousness—— 

“Oh, yes, there was pain enough—as much as she could bear!” 
Teresa cried, the words wrung from her by the torture of an 
almost unbearable anguish. ‘If only she had died yesterday!” 

The doctor looked at her, and realised that here was something 
he could not understand, and had better not question. 

“You are overdone, Donna Teresa, and no wonder, after such a 
terrible shock,” he said quietly. “And there is also your grand- 
mother to be considered. Will you go to her room, and take 
what I will send you? I will inform the others, and see to the 
necessary details. Indeed, you should not remain here.” 

His mind ran professionally forward to all that had to be done: 
the police, the strangers who would have to come and see for 
themselves. For this was no quiet death-bed where the mourners 
might sit silent in the hush of sorrow. Already there was a 
clamour of weeping outside the door—Peppina’s the loudest—and 
Teresa’s strange words made him afraid for her brain, so that he 
pressed her again. 

“Send in your own woman. She has got her wits about her. 
Afterwards, I give you my word, you shall come back.” 

Teresa waved him aside with a quiet gesture full of strength. 

“T shall not leave her,” she said, “and you need have no fears 
for me. There must be a great deal for you todo. Please see to 
it, and let Colonel Maxwell help you. Will you go to my grand- 
mother first, and ask her to come to me in ten minutes? She and 
Nina—no one else.” 

So she had ten minutes alone with her dead—ten minutes in 
which to stand and gaze at the fair young face, unmarred by the 
withering finger of illness, still round, still soft, still smiling, yet 
suddenly invested with that great dignity which Death alone can 
give to those he calls. Never before had Sylvia looked inscrutable, 
mysterious, far away, far above them all. Teresa touched her, 
kissed her, strained her in her arms. She was not yet cold, her 
young limbs were still supple. Teresa could have believed life 
was lingering but for that look—the look of something more than 
life, something into which life had suddenly sprung, something 
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which came back across a gulf. In one little moment, Sylvia, 
ignorant Sylvia, had solved the great problem, and smiled at them 
from beyond an immeasurable vastness. Teresa stretched out 
her arms—speechless—and grasped air. 

A sound disturbed her, and she looked round. There stood 
Wilbraham, haggard, breathless, drenched to the skin, changed 
almost out of recognition. At the door Nina had tried to stop 
him, but he pushed her aside. The two eyed each other. 

“Too—late ?” 

Teresa only just caught the whisper. 

“It was momentary.” Her quiet amazed herself. 

His eyes persistently held away from Sylvia. He raised his 
hand to his wet hair, fingering it impatiently. 

“T did not catch him.” 

“Him? Who?” 

“The fellow who shot her—who shot at me.” 

“Who?” Teresa frowned, trying to remember. In the rush 
of the tragedy, she had forgotten that someone was responsible for 
it. ‘“ Oh,” she cried desperately, “ what of that!” 

She turned away again. Against his will, Wilbraham’s blood- 
shot eyes followed hers to where Sylvia lay, serenely lifted above 
his level. 

“God forgive me!” he groaned. 

And before that supreme look of her dead, Teresa’s anger 
dropped into pity, and the saving tears rushed to her eyes. 

“ As she does—as she does!” she cried brokenly, stretching out 
her hands. 

He seized them. 

“ And you?” 

“ And I.” 

He had his forgiveness. He would never have more. 











Old College Customs at Orford. 


“ WaeEn laudable old customs alter,” says Hearne the antiquary, 
“’tig a sign learning dwindles.” Though at first sight it may be 
somewhat difficult to trace a connection between old customs and 
learning, it is nevertheless noticeable that nowhere can we find 
more remains and traditions of ancient ceremonies and observances 
than in our old seats of learning. Many of these old customs are 
to-day known only by hearsay; perhaps we might say the 
majority of them have been unable to breathe the air of modern 
life which has blown over Oxford and Cambridge. Yet learning 
has certainly not dwindled, amid the perishing of so many 
ancient customs, some of them laudable, some emphatically 
unpraiseworthy. 

One of the most interesting of these ceremonies was the merry- 
making that used to be observed at All Souls’ College on the 
anniversary of the College’s foundation. T'adition tells how 
Archbishop Chichele dreamed that he was to establish a home of 
learning in the High Street. As witness that his dream was no 
vain phantasy, he would on first digging the ground “ of a suretye 
finde a swapping mallarde imprisoned in the sink or sewere, wele 
fattened and almost ybosten. Sure token of the thrivaunce of his 
future college.” The dream was of course fulfilled to the letter. 
Before he and his assistants had dug far, they heard “horrid 
strugglinges and flutteringes, and anon violent quaakinges of the 
distressyd mallarde.” Henceforth the “ finding of the mallard” 
became an annual institution. At first no doubt the Fellows of 
the college conducted the search decently and in good order, but 
by the year 1629 the festival must have degenerated into a riotous 
uproar that would have done credit to the junior members of a 
college, whose boat has been successful on the river. In the year 
mentioned Archbishop Abbott visited All Souls, and he subse- 
quently writes his impressions as follows :— 


“The feast of Christmas, drawing now to an end, doth put me in mind 
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of the great outrage which, as I am informed, was the last year committed 
in your college, where, although matters had formerly been conducted 
with some distemper, yet men did never break forth into such intolerable 
liberty as to tear down doors and gates, and disquiet their neighbours, 
as if it had been a camp or a town in war. Civil men should never so 
far forget themselves, under pretence of a foolish mallard, as to do 
things barbarously unbecoming.” 


This language, be it noted, is used not of youthful undergraduates. 
but of the Fellows of All Souls. 

A fairly complete description of the sport has been unearthed 
from certain manuscripts written by one Hannibal Baskerville, 
who wrote in the seventeenth century. The first business was 
the choosing of one of the Dons to be Lord Mallard. He then 
appointed half a dozen‘officers, who in the search went before him 
carrying white staves in their hands, and wearing medals upon 
their breasts. These medals had engraved upon one side the 
mallard, on the other a figure representing the Lord Mallard. A 
procession having been formed, the Lord Mallard, seated on a 
chair, was carried several times round the quadrangle. At the 
same time, while all joined uproariously in the chorus, the best 
singer of the college would chant “The Merry Old Song of the All 
Souls’ Mallard,” three verses of which will suffice as specimens of 
the poetry. 

Griffin, Bustard, Turkey, Capon, 
Let other hungry mortals gape on, 


And on the bones their stomachs fall hard, 
But let All Souls’ men have their Mallard. 


Chorus—O by the blood of King Edward, O by the blood of King Edward. 
It was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 


The poets feign Jove turned a swan, 

But let them prove it if they can: 

As for our proof, ’tis not at all hard, 

For it was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 
Chorus—O by the blood, etc. 


Therefore let us sing and dance a galliard 
To the remembrance of the Mallard, 

And as the Mallard dives in pool, 

Let us dabble, dive, and duck in bowl. 


Chorus—O by the blood, etc. 


The rest of the college was now apparently awakened by the 
lusty singing, and the procession halted at the doors of the senior 
Fellows, and demanded money. This demand was “in the piece,” 
and crowns were cheerfully distributed among the gamesome 
throng. Then torches were lit and the hunt for the mallard was 
transferred to the leads of the college, where the song was again 
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sung. After that the actual search was at an end. The 
performers descended to the Common room and Buttery, and there 
made merry with Canaries and other kinds of wine. To conclude 
the description let us quote a sentence from Baskerville, the last 
words of which call up a picture in the mind. 

“Then he that bore the mallard chops off his head, drops some of the 


blood into every tumbler, which, being drunk off, everyone disposeth of 
himself as he thinks fit, it being generally daybreak.” 


It is not known for certain in what year this strange orgie was 
last celebrated. That is was still vigorously flourishing at the 
beginning of the present century, we know from a letter written 
by Reginald Heber on January 15, 1801. The future bishop, 
then an undergraduate eighteen years old, was occupying an 
upper room in Brasenose College, from the windows of which a 
good view of All Souls’ quadrangle can be obtained. He writes 
to a friend at Cambridge: 


“I write under the bondage of a severe cold, which I caught by getting 
out of bed at four o’clock in the morning to see the celebration of the 
All Souls’ Mallard feast... . I had thus a full view of the Lord Mallard 
and about forty fellows in a kind of procession on the library roof, with 
immense lighted torches, which had a singular effect. I know not if 
their orgies were overlooked by any uninitiated eyes except my own, 
but I am sure that all who had the gift of hearing within half a mile, 
must have been awakened by the manner in which they thundered their 
chorus, ‘ O by the blood of King Edward.’” 


It is evident that Heber was favourably impressed by the cere- 
mony, for he adds his belief— 
“that these remnants of Gothicism tend very much to keep us in a 
sound consistent track, and that one cause of the declension of foreign 
universities was their compliance, in such points as these, with the 
variation of manners.” 


In taking leave of this strange revel, it must be recorded that 
modern research, as in the case of the William Tell story and so 
many others, has played havoc with the supposed origin of the feast. 
The newest theory is that in making a drain on the site of All 
Souls, the workmen dug up a seal engraved with the words, 
“ Sigillum Guilielmi Mallardi Clerici,” and that the finding of the 
seal belonging to a certain William Mallard gave rise to the myth 
about the discovery of a bird. 

Another old observance which has proved too “ barbarously 
unbecoming ” for modern Oxford was the crowning of the “ Rex 
Fabarum,” or “Christmas King,” at Merton College. At the end 
of November every year a member of the College was elected to 
this office, his duties, according to Wood, being to punish all 
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misbehaviour at Christmas time, either “ by imposing exercises on 
the juniors, or putting into the stocks at the end of the hall any 
of the servants with other punishments that were sometime 
ridiculous.” The misbehaviour that merited his punishment 
would seem to have been paltry when compared with the riotous 
conduct of the king and his satellites. The brutal proceedings 
which used to take place at sea on crossing the line have been 
suggested as affording some idea of the festival. Freshmen who 
had just come up to Oxford are said to have been dealt with in a 
particularly rough manner. Freshmen seem to have had bad 
quarters of an hour at other colleges also in those good old times. 
Until the middle of the seventeenth century, there existed at 
Exeter College a very cruel custom in which the new members 
came off second best. It was called “Tucking Freshmen.” In 
the evening they would be summoned by the seniors before the 
hall fire and compelled to hold out their chins. The seniors, who 
had let their thumb-nails grow long for the purpose, would then 
scrape off the skin from the top of the upper lip to the chin, and 
force the sufferers to drink a glass of salted water. It is said 
that this custom can be traced back to a respectable antiquity. 
How the last attempt was made to “tuck the Exeter freshmen,” 
can be read in an account given by Lord Shaftesbury, the famous 
statesman of Charles IL.’s reign. He describes his early days at 
the College, and mentions that in his time “more and lustier 
young gentleman” had entered than had been the case for several 
years. A conspiracy was accordingly formed, and when the chief 
torturer appeared, the meek freshman “ caught him a box on the 
ear,” which sent him away howling. “ We easily cleared the 
buttery and hall; but bachelors and young masters coming in to 
assist the seniors, we were compelled to retreat.” But the repulse 
was only temporary, for later in the evening this Homeric battle 
was still raging, and the disturbance became so alarming that the 
officials of the college were called in as peacemakers. Shaftes- 
bury’s strong will even in those early days gained the victory, for 
he says, “ Dr. Prideaux, being called in to suppress the mutiny, 
the old Doctor always favourable to youth offending out of 
courage, gave us articles of pardon. ..and an utter abolition 
in that college of that foolish custom.” 

Mention could be made of other old customs which, once religi- 
ously kept up, are now a mere name—more honoured certainly 
in the breach than the observance; but it is perhaps more in- 
teresting to consider some of those which have lingered on to the 
present day. These are for the most part connected in some way 
with founders and benefactors, or with the early history of the 
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various colleges. At Merton, for example, every college service 
in the chapel has for hundreds of years ended with a thanks- 
giving for the numerous benefits bestowed by Walter de Merton ; 
and the same prayer will doubtless be recited so long as the 
college exists. A similar explanation has been offered to account 
for the May Day Celebration at Magdalen College. As most 
people are aware the Choristers and Fellows of Magdalen assemble 
before daybreak on the first of May, and climb to the roof of their 
glorious tower, where they greet the rising sun with a Latin 
Hymn. It is said that the Hymn is a survival of a mass, origin- 
ally sung for the soul of Henry VII., who made generous gifts 
to the College. But the hymn as now sung has nothing to do 
with the Tudor king, and probably dates from the seventeenth 
century. The whole ceremony, including the gathering on the 
bridge below of large numbers of people (who raise a din with 
horns and trumpets as soon as the music ceases), is no doubt 
derived from a much earlier period; and may perhaps be re- 
garded as an unconscious relic of some old pagan festival. Jesus 
Cvllege, instead of celebrating the anniversary of its foundation, 
pays a tribute to its patron saint. On St. David’s day every loyal 
Welshman in the College (and as a rule more than fifty per cent. 
of its members cross the Severn) appears at morning chapel with 
a huge leek tied in the tassel of his cap. How long this dutiful 
offering has been made I do not know, but the sight of the college 
caps on March 1 would do Prince Fluellen’s heart good to see, and 
make ye ancient Pistol green with sickness. 

The tolling of one hundred and one strokes on Great Tom at 
Christ Church carries us back to the time of Cardinal Wolsey. 
The custom is not a relic of the ancient Curfew, but gives us 
the actual number of junior scholars who were originally on the 
foundation, and whose tule was told every evening on the bell that 
was taken from Oseney Abbey. A daily event at Worcester College 
takes us even farther into the past. Here every morning the porter 
visits each staircase and raps at the doors with a small wooden 
hammer, apparently quite a trivial method of rousing one from 
one’s sleep. But Worcester College was founded on the site of an 
old monastery known as Gloucester College, built in the thirteenth 
century. In precisely the same manner as the Worcester Under- 
graduate is to-day wakened from his slumber, the Benedictine 
monks were, six hundred years ago, summoned to their work on 
the same spot. As so many of the colleges were offshoots from, 
or at any rate intimately connected with, monastic houses it would 
not be surprising to find “this wakening mallet” in use elsewhere. 
We know in fact that in the early years of the present century, 
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the junior members of New College had their slumbers broken in 
this ancient way, and although the practice has in their case been 
allowed to fall into desuetude, the dons resident in the college are 
still summoned to the Quarterly meeting by the rap of the monk's 
hammer on their doors. 

That important function of college life—dinner in hall— 
introduces us to a crop of interesting old ceremonies. Until 
seventy years ago the call to dinner at New College was distinctly 
picturesque. A minute or two before the hour, two young choir 
boys in surplices would enter the quadrangle from the porter’s 
lodge, chanting in high treble, “Tempus est vocandi 4 manger O 
seigneurs.” The words had to be sung slowly, and each sylluble 
was so lengthened that, simultaneously with the last, the 
choristers had reached the kitchen. It is to be regretted that 
such a vocal feat, and such a mixture of languages, can no longer 
be seen and heard. To-day, the clang of the chapel bell is the 
only signal for “ Hall,” a signal used also in every other college, 
save one, for Queen’s, obedient to the enactment of its founder— 
that the students “be called to dine by sound of clarion or 
trumpet ”—has the distinction of using military methods. When 
all the men have entered Hall, the presiding Fellow usually gives 
the sign for grace, to be recited by a mere movement of his head. 
In Merton, however, it is still the custom, as it has been for 
centuries, for the table to be struck with a wooden trencher. 
Forty years ago grace used to be called for in a similar way at 
Pembroke, by rapping the table three times with a wooden bread- 
platter ; but the custom has died out. 

At Magdalen College two dinners during the year are held in 
special honour. On the 29th May the members of this college 
celebiate the return of those who were ejected from their fellow- 
ships during the Commonwealth. The “Restoration Cup,” 
engraved with the names of those who suffered, is handed 
round, and the toast, “‘ Jus suum cuique,” is given. Five months 
later, on the 29th October, the same cup and the same toast are 
made use of, this time to commemorate the restoring to Magdalen 
of the President and Fellows, who were expelled by James If. 

Queen’s College has also two dinners “set apart.” On New 
Year’s evening the Bursar goes round the hall after dinner and 
presents to the guests a needle and silk thread, the colour of the 
thread being adapted to the colour of the hood worn by the 
recipient. At the same time he repeats the words “Take this and 
be thrifty.” The French words for needle and thread (aiguille et 
fil) are supposed, by a long stretch of imagination, to represent 
the name of Eglesfield, the founder of the college. At this cullege 
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is observed, perhaps, the most famous of all Old Oxford customs— 
the ceremony of bringing in the boar’s head on Christmas Day. 
Tradition, as usual, gives a picturesque explanation of the origin 
of the festival, and tells how a member of the college, while 
walking in the fields, was attacked by a huge wild boar, and how, 
having no weapon in his hand, he saved himself by thrusting down 
the monster’s throat a copy of Aristotle’s ‘Rhetoric.’ The feast 
was accordingly instituted to celebrate his escape. The tradition 
pays no attention to the old English custom of dining off boar’s 
head on Christmas Day. However that may be, this ancient 
ceremony at Queen’s College never attracted more notice than it 
attracts in modern times. Last Christmas the spectators of the 
earlier part of the ceremony were so numerous that tickets of 
admission had to be distributed in order “to prevent a crush.” 
The usual call to dinner having been sounded on a trumpet, the 
boar’s head, raised aloft on a massive silver dish, was carried from 
the kitchen between two rows of spectators. Behind came the 
procession, headed by the college choristers, who chanted 


THE O_p EneuisH CAROL OF THE Boar’s HEAD. 


The boar’s head in hand bring I 
With garlands gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all sing merrily 
Qui estis in convivio. 
Caput apri deferens 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all the land, 
When thus bedecked with a garland 
Servite cum cantico. 


Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 

Which in this day to be served is 
In Reginensi atrie. 


When the procession had passed up the hall and the dish had been 
set down on the high table, the decorations were distributed among 
the onlookers, who then withdrew. The rest of the performance 
was for invited guests alone. It is interesting to observe that 
royalty smiles upon this ancient custom. Last year brawn from 
the Queen’s Cullege boar’s head was sent by special command to 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
H. W. Marruews. 





